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‘*‘BE THOU A SPIRIT OF HEALTH, OR GOBLIN DAMN’D, 
THOU» COM’ST IN SUCH A QUESTIONABLE SHAPE...”’ 


—Hamlet, Act 1., Scene IV. 
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Comment 


A Guess about the Election 

From the Wilmington Fvery Evening: 

Four years ago HARPER'S WEEKLY, several weeks in 
advance of the election, predicted the RoosEVELT land- 
slide with remarkable accuracy. A month ago Har- 
reR’S WEEKLY almost contemptuously asserted that 
* Bryan has not, never had, and never will have” the 
remotest chance of being elected. 

This reminds us that on next Tuesday we are 
to have another national election. Our esteemed 
Wilmington contemporary’s recollection of our 
forecast in 1904 is not quite exact. We did not 
predict; we only guessed. And our guess was that 
RoosevELT would get 314 votes in. the electoral 
college. In fact, he received 336, the additional 
22 coming from: Missouri. 18; Nevada, 3; Mary- 
land, 1. The solitary Maryland vote was won by 
a technicality, Missouri’s turn-over was a com- 
plete surprise to everybody, and we were not then 
acquainted with Nevada. Otherwise our guess 
was verified by the results. So we now feel war- 
ranted in guessing again, to this effect: 





STATES TAFT BRYAN 
oe ee nee ee eT ee — 11 
URN 2 ee eo tk st ae ee —_- 9 
SEER Se SESS Sarak oe wei ee 10 —_ 
be tre See are ete nies eee 5 + 
[POOREE isis pap as Soe K RE RRO ae f —_— 
SOPRA aS ci eta hee cc cceae te 3 o- 
PMO oncaicswsh scuba ss dane en eee — 5 
CT a eae ge RAAT Emr ee on IA —- 13 
END he ae ae a ee eae ee 3 —_ 
MRIS ts nar ee he no ees 27 —_ 
Laan teats, eae eatery n iy aye ae 15 Fs -- 
se eR APRS Pa ery orem are eee wn eee Si 13 a 
BEMONE fo res CPS eee OR REC E SER te 10 — 
OURS 2054 oe Ka yrg bana eae ee 13 — 
MURMURS cocoa ot kee nee aeee ee oe pa 9 
DEMEMDre Seas ra ete hore are 6 — 
cet SO ET Ee neers 8 — 
DANN 255. kb oes hn ae ww cs 16 —= 
RMN 5 ssi os haedct sumo sh bes 14 —_ 
MME. orc rane tomes sere kacs 11 —~ 
RRSMMADMRIIYA =. 5 ERED ig ome SN eee — 10 
Le Pee re eae oe — 18 
SOORIE” dovcuchau hc eheeetann ease 3 — 
NN cu teks hate eer meteorite 8 — 
JTL SESE er oe eo ee 3 —_ 
 EERMNRIENNS. 6 one as 5s 5's aia s 4 — 
NOW WRENEY 5 o55kss on enanaseaeee 12 — 
DW ON Se dg eke soaker 39 — 
Ee SEU os ok pa hae S ease 12 
NOME RPRMIDUR - i52 wa anc kins cseens sie 4 a+ 
SOMES Shik aul CLS ER ea eee Kei hans 23 — 
ORS ere eee eee ee = : 7 
Oregon ..... LES ehe kus eeu eT ae yee 4 -- 
PSVEPRBER: iat cica ch he seeks 34 _ 
UN TEMES 65.8 00k So Scie ak oe 4 —_ 
PUR MORUEMEO) cco ca hanbaurabaun x ~= 9 
Wee MO oe ER sa saaces acaba 4 a 
III Aig eth ae alse od — 12 
BE “Guk heise Sc eceasen ba ekeare a 18 
SOU coe ca Rohe keeuk Guts onece ae 3 — 
WERE Te Sl ore wears ss due cae 4 -= 
li SS Srp ese tee ae nea ee — 12 
WII on osu sched ek vases 5 a= 
te fo I ee gerne “| ms 
WU MONR 5s os bk has uas esta Ses 13 — 
PU UROIN own osc mssu ee aaioen sem 3 -- 
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Majority for Taft, 193. 

Briefly, we guess now, as we guessed on the day 
the Denver convention nominated Bryan, that 
Tarr will have more votes in the electoral college 
than Roosrve.t had four years ago. RoosrveLt’s 
majority “was 196, but Alfalfa Briw’s Oklahoma 
had not then been admitted to the Union. Pre- 
sumably she will vote for Bryan; she certainly 
ought to, since he has guaranteed her bank de- 
posits. The Republican managers concede Ken- 
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tucky to the Old Doctor, and put Maryland in 


the doubtful column. We anticipate that Tarr 
will carry both States by small but sufficient ma- 
jorities. The active contest for the Senatorship 
between Foix and Stone will probably fetch Mis- 
souri back into the Democratic line. The Mor- 
mons and railroad men out of jobs will, in our 
opinion, carry Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Nevada for Tart. All popular majorities will be 
reduced. In place of 175,000 for Roosrvett in 
New York and 80,000 in New Jersey, Tart will 
get about 75,000 in the one and only about 20,000 
in the other. Connecticut, too, chiefly because of 
Lintzy’s candidacy, will give him only 15,000 or 
thereabouts plurality. Bryan’s majority in sev- 
eral Southern States, notably Georgia, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas, will, on the other hand, be whit- 
tled down materially. Respecting subordinate 
elections, we suspect that: 

A Republican House will be chosen; 

JouNson will carry Minnesota; 

Stevenson will carry Ilinois; 

Littey will be defeated in Connecticut; 

Harmon will be defeated in Ohio; and— 

Hucues will just scratch through in New York. 

Understand: we do not guarantee these results. 
As we observed in Harper’s Wrekty of November 
5, 1904, respecting our forecast of that year’s vote, 
“we modestly admit a remote possibility of having 
guessed wrong—but we guess not.” 


Hisgen and Debs 

Incidentally, we think Dress will get more votes 
than either Hiscen, Crtarin, or Watson, and we 
should not be greatly surprised to sce him poll 
mere than all three put together. 


The Press and the Public 

The New York papers haven’t cut much ice in 
this campaign. The Tribune has put in some 
pretty good licks, but the fact is not generally 
known. The Times has been characteristically 
steadfast in upholding righteousness when sane, 
but has given most of its brains and space to the 
disagreeable BranpeNnure incident. The Herald 
has been kept so busy being fair that it has had 
little time for anything else. The Sun has gagged 
and swallowed with its usual brilliancy. Brother 
BrisBaNe’s diatribes in the Journal have been 
rather labored and deficient in enthusiasm. 
Brother Davenport hasn’t made a single hit in his 
Evening Mail cartooning, and the Globe has been 
wishy-washy. The Evening Post has squirmed a 
good deal under the constant prodding of its tariff- 
reform readers. Doctor McKertway has tried in vain 
to put his registered Eagle heart into opposition to 
a decent Democratic candidate for Governor, and 
the World has been up a tree. HucGues won’t dis- 
charge JEROME, and CHANLER won’t promise to blow 
up the Stock Exchange—and the future looks dark 
to the World. Each however, thank goodness, has 
scrupulously maintained a position to enable it to 
claim full and undivided credit for whatever re- 
sults its fearless and unaided efforts will be found 
to have accomplished. It is just as well. The 
people ought to rule, anyhow. 


A Plea for Calmness 


But why will these journals insist on calling an - 


independent paper Republican?—Baltimore News. 
Brother Munsry, be calm. Wait until you are 
called a sneaking poltroon chiefly engaged in lick- 
ing the feetsteps of the predatory rich, and see 
how you will like that. 


Remarks from Indiana 

The excellent Indianapolis Star: belabors certain 
New York newspapers and this Journal of Civiliza- 
tion for criticising the methods of one whose name 
shall not here be mentioned. For example, in de- 
fence: 

He was never a man who sought newspaper support. 
Never? So? 

He has now arrived at a place where newspaper at- 
tacks cannot affect his fame or his future. 
Good! If not yet, let us hope soon. 

His reforms hit hard and left numerous bruises. 
Also reduced incomes, lack of employment, bank- 
ruptcies, and a long line of suicides. 


He gave the country a moral uplift and the uplift 
movement is still in operation. 


It is, it is; witness the financial, commercial, and 
mercantile reports. 
The people know he makes mistakes. 
Not at all. 
Taft also represents the square deal. 
The square what? 


Trivial criticism of his temperamental peculiarities 
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only marks its authors down as persons of small 
calibre. 

Marked down again! But why temperamental 
peculiarities? Would not temperamental generali- 
ties be more exact? Of whom is our esteemed 
contemporary speaking, anyway ? 


To Cure or Kill : 
Undoubtedly HaArper’s WEEKLY thoroughly agrees 
with this Englishman, for it has ever sneered at any- 
thing and everything that was thoroughly and inde- 
pendently American, and has even fawned and toadied 
to anything and everything thoroughly British.— 
Sacramento Bee. 
Oh no! Perish the thought! Why, as we hear 
frequently from disapproving readers, “ when 
Grorce WiLiiaM Curtis was alive,” ete., ete. But 
that was a long time ago—and surely these be 
unregenerate days. We guess what we need is 
another moral uplift. 


Not Overwhelmingly Important 

“ Hearst says the Standard Oil men now want 
Bryan!” Well, what of it? What Hearst says 
or what the Standard Oil folks want or don’t want 
is of mighty little impertance when the well- 
being of the whole people is at stake. 


When Reports Disagree 

The Press reports that Brother Hearst declared 
in a public speech “ that his life was threatened for 
the stand he had taken in disclosing the Standard 
Oil letters,” but the American makes no allusion 
to the savage menace. Curious! Perhaps he didn’t 
say it. Perhaps it wasn’t true, if he did. 


Mr. Adams at Richmond 

There is very good reading in Mr. CHarLes 
Francis Apams’s Richmond speech. We would 
like to print it all, so comforting it is to the spirits 
of old-fashioned Democrats. Mr. ApAMs went as 
an independent Democrat from Massachusetts to 
tell the Virginians why they had better vote for 
Tart. His general reasons, very good ones, and 
set forth in a fashion that must have gone straight 
home to very many of his Richmond hearers, took 
up all of his speech but the last paragraph. In 
that, the whip-lash of his discourse, was his special 
reason, and that we can quote: 

Suppose for a moment that Virginia next Tuesday 
week should throw a majority vote for Tart, thus 
serving formal notice that she had broken the tie 
which bound her, in common with her Confederate 
sisters, to the tailboard of the Democratic prairie- 
schooner—what, I ask, would be the immediate po- 
litical result of her so doing? You yourselves know, 
for you are not unacquainted with the nature of our 
Northern politicians. But I will tell you, all the same 
—I will shout it, if you ask me, from your house tops. 
The immediate result would be such surprise and de- 
light in the Republican camp that the colonels and 
captains, as well as the rank and file, would give you 
anything you asked for; while, on the other hand, in 
their utter dismay and confusion, those of the Demo- 
cratic camp would let you dictate your own terms, 
if only you would come back to the prairie-schooner 
tailboard. So far as your own local questions and in- 
terests were concerned, by regaining your independence 
of political action you would make yourselves complete 
masters of the situation. 

I have given you my message. 

Oh, if the solid South could but see the light 
and receive that message! For forty-odd years 
its 166 electoral votes have been a mere dot to 
the Democratic “i”—something that follows, of 
course, and need not be considered. What has 
made Bryanism possible is that quadrennial de- 
livery of blind votes from voters who have ab- 
dicated the right to consider issues or political 
principles, but go voluntarily to the polls in the 
national elections with their heads in a bag. It 
js true, as Mr. Apams says,—if the South, if Vir- 
ginia, should go for Tart in this election, it would 
be the best thing that has happened in polities 
for twelve years, if not for forty. 


Mr. Cleveland Again 

HarPER’s WEEKLY asks its newly discovered brand 
of independents to vote against Mr. Bryan on the 
ground that he has been hostile to Mr. CLEVELAND. 
Who is better fitted to speak for the dead President 
than Mr. Ricnarp Otney, his Secretary of State?— 
Harrisburg Independent. 


Why, the late President himself, to be sure. And 
this is what he said in 1900: 


All in all, considering BryANn’s solemn avowals of 
his fixed purpose to demolish and destroy whatever 
does not satisfy him—and I know of nothing that does, 
from the Constitution down—his vain assumptions, his 
appeals to passion and to prejudice, his arrogance in 
his new self-constituted réle of leader of Democracy, 
his nostrums, his quacks, and his demagogism, I. re- 
gard him as quite as dangerous an enemy to our 
country as was AARON BURR. 


This seems to be sufficiently explicit 


An Error Somewhere 
Harper’s WFEKLY is cartooning Mr. Roosevett. It 
raps him nearly as hard as it does Mr. BRYAN. When 
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Mr. CLEVELAND was a candidate it supported him 
thoroughly. It has never supported Mr. Bryan at all. 
It does not think well of Mr. RoosEvELT. In the very 


round up of the campaign this great paper is ridiculing * 


both the candidates.—Birmingham Ledger. 
Have we been dreaming? Was Roosevett really 
nominated at Chicago ? 


In Africa or Nebraska 

Harper’s WEEKLY scouts ROOSEVELT’s pretences, and 
points out that they are based merely on assertions by 
Mr. Hearst, whom Mr. Roosevett previously had 
branded a professional prevaricator. HARPER’S, in 
short, gives Mr. Bryan the best of the argument. But 
may it not be that it is not that Harper’s loves Mr. 
BRYAN more, but that it loves Mr. RoosevettT less ?— 
Butte Inter-Mountain. 
We love them both—at a safe distance from public 


office. 


Is Bryan Sure of Georgia ? 

Wouldn’t it be surprising if Bryan should fail 
to get Georgia’s vote-in the electora! college? If 
his ticket should not win by a clear majority over 
all, the choice of electors would devolve upon the 
Legislature—and they say that the Legislature 
cannot be legally convened for such a purpose till 
June of next year. Four years ago Parker’s 
majority was 40,000, but the Prohibitionists were 
not active then, and everybody admits that Watson 
will poll many more votes next Tuesday than he 
obtained in 1904. Moreover, Bryan is not popular 
in Georgia. In 1900 his total was 7000 less than 
Parker’s, and he is weaker now than ever before, 
while Tarr is strong, and nobody can tell how 
many will go for Cuartn. It is not likely that 
Bryan will fail to get a majority, but we say 
right now that stranger things have happened. 


Nothing in It 
The rumor that the name of the Outlook: is to 
be changed to the Outbreak is officially denied. 


In Fact, the Only One 
What has become of Mr. RoosEvett’s popularity ?— 
Savannah News. 


Nothing. He continues to be the most popular 
man in the White House. 


The Shouting Not Yet Over 

It is all over but the shouting. They may pour out 
the TaFT-Stnton millions—they may pile up the taint- 
ed Trust dollars—they may repeat the villainies of 
1896, of 1990, and of 1904—see elsewhere for the latter 
in this issue of the Courier-Journal—but it will avail 
them not. The chink of gold cannot deaden the sound 
of the death-rattle in their throat—all the bonfires 
from Hell to Breakfast cannot give a rosy flush to the 
death pallor that shines upon their cheek—like BEL- 
SHAZZAR of old, they read the writing on the wall— 
caught and caged—and they exclaim, “ Woe, woe is 
me, my sin has found me out at. last.” ... Slow 
music. Dim lights. Then the blazing aureole of 
Democracy.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





We were beginning to worry about Marse Henry, 
and are glad to be able to inform anxious friends 
that he seems to be all right again. 


Everybody Satisfied 

“Tarr will make a better President than I have 
been, and the people will love him more, but I do 
think I am a better campaigner than he is.” 


Let it go at that. 


Alcoholic Back Fires 

Concerned at the extreme dryness of the season 
and the spread of anti-rum conflagrations, the 
liquor men have a mind to set some back fires. 
Micnaret Farry, lately president of the Wine, 
Liquor. and Beer Dealers’ Association of New 
York State, advocates the gradual reduction of 
the number of saloons and the “ restoration of the 
old-fashioned saloon restaurants.” The aim would 
be to abolish drinking at the bar, and amend “ the 
American idea, unique in the world, that drink- 
ing must be done strenuously, hastily, copiously.” 
A good plan, as far as it goes. One of the rewards 
of cautious, fearsome, and conservative tippling 
is the retention of the capacity to drink without 
much damage. So one of the rewards of cautious 
and conservative liquor-selling should be the re- 
tention of the privilege of selling liquor. 


The Best He Has 

After all, HArPer’s WEEKLY is a pretty good friend 
of Mr. Bryan in that it is an honest opponent and 
ready to denounce injustice in the campaign against 
him.—Utica Observer. 


- Faithful are the wounds,” ete. 


The Forest Fires 
A correspondent writes to say: 
In view of the fact that forest fires are often set by 


locomotive sparks, would it be incompetent for the 
government to compel those who own the land adjoin- 
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ing the tracks to clear them clean, for the space of one 
acre or two on either side of the tracks? It looks now 
as though a general forest destruction were imminent. 





A more effective precaution against the setting of 
forest fires by locomotives is, probably, to compel 
the railroads that run through the forest reserva- 
tions to use oil fuel or electricity. We do not 
understand, however, that the forest fires this fall 
have been especially due to locomotives. The 
woods are full of hunters, and a careless camper 
is even more dangerous than a locomotive, because 
the woods that line a railroad are under constant 
observation, whereas an abandoned camp fire isn’t. 
The great trouble this year is, of course, the extreme 
dryness of the season. It is the worst year for 
forest fires that is remembered, and the disastrous 
extent of them is so very serious a matter that 
the whole problem of forest protection is likely 
to be overhauled. We presume the railroads will 
be ready to do what the experts determine to be 
necessary to diminish the risk from locomotive 
sparks. They have a very large interest in preserv- 
ing the woods. Where they hang back, however, 
they can be prodded. 


Fitting Appreciation 


If I were a man I should be free 
To know whatever a man may know, 
To be whatever a man may be, 
And go wherever a man may go— 
To Hell perhaps; and so let me praise 
The Lord, though a woman, all my days. 
—From a suffragette poem. 
What does Colonel George Harvey think of that ?— 
The Evening Sun. 
There is every reason why women should prise 
the Lord all their days—especially American wom- 
en. He certainly has been good to them. 


Bryan’s Compliment to Democrats 

The Old Doctor is full of hope, but suspicious 
that the Republican managers are going to pur- 
chase the election. The late Colonel Isaac Hin 
put it more neatly when, jubilant yet apprehen- 
sive, he shouted, “ We’ve got ’em, boys—if they 
don’t buy us.” 





Two Bryan Supporters 

Mr. Jonun Bicenow and Count Toxstor are for 
Bryan. Count Totstor says that he is opposed 
on principle to Presidents per se, but since we 
have the habit of them, he hopes Bryan will win. 
Mr. Bicetow argues for Bryan with great vigor 
and skill on the grounds of tariff reform and the 
need of building up a strong opposition to the 
Republican party. But Bryan feels very little 
interest in tariff reform, and has done more than 
any other thousand men to destroy the efficiency 
of the Democratic party as the party of opposition. 
Bryan is for Bryan, and for government owner- 
ship of railroads, and guarantee of bank deposits. 
He.is not a Democrat. He is a Populist. 


Envy, Thy Name Is Watterson 

“Twenty thousand bucks from the Laird 0’ Skibo” 
is a miserable-looking little entry in the Republican 
campaign daybook. Ingratitude, thy name is AN- 
DREW !—Courter-Journal. 


Not Self-respecting 

The New York Times finds grievous fault with 
the hats the women are wearing, and asks why 
supposedly “self-respecting women so disfigure 
themselves.” The Times is old enough to know 
that in the matter of hats and raiment generally 
women are not self-respecting, but fashion-respect- 


ing. It is queer, but the very best of them are 


that way. It is only given to a few women to be 
happy out of fashion. 


Spell it with an A 

We would be willing to subscribe something to 
the expenses of a missionary to go to Springfield 
and try to bring the Republican to a realization 
of the inexpediency of spelling ambassador with 
ane. “Embassador” stands out in the Republic- 
an’s editorial page as an egotistical and pedantic 
affront to public opinion and sound usage. 


Lincoln and Prohibition 

Last week we printed some letters in which it 
is discussed whether or not Linconn was a Prohibi- 
tionist. Candidate Carin of the Prohibition 
party had called him one, and the WerKty had 
called Mr. Cuarty tororder. As one correspondent 
truly said, Prohibition, as now understood, was 
not yet invented in Lincotn’s day. But if it had 
been, he would not have been a Prohibitionist. 
They don’t make them out of minds like Lrncoin’s. 
Lincotn had the sense of proportion. He hated 
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slavery, but was so slow to proclaim emancipation 
that most of the extreme abolitionists had times 
of hating him. So he seems to have hated rum, 
and so, presumably, he would have been deliberate 
and eareful in giving his support to specific 
legislation relating to it. The 12th of February 
next will be the hundredth anniversary of Liv- 
coLn’s birth, and will be commemorated all over 
the country. We shall hear a great deal of Lincoun 
in the next four months. He is the most interest- 
ing man our country has produced. 


Pathetic 

A publishing company in London is asking for 
subseribers to a list of “ America’s most repre- 
sentative families,” under the title of “ America’s 
Purple.” What conscienceless wag ever induced 
the poor things to smother their unborn book with 
such a name as that? It is literary infanticide. 
Of course we are all snobs in one degree or an- 
other, but at least we have some saving grace of 
humor. Seven-fifty for “ America’s Purple” if it 
comes out! 


Atavism ? 

Do I contradict myself? Very well, then: I contra- 
dict myself—WaALT WHITMAN. 
Commended to the consideration of a Certain 
Personage for possible use as a motto. 


Professor Norton 

Cuarues Exior Norton is dead, and in his death 
the country has probably lost its most civilized 
citizen. He was a very good man, very kind, 
gentle, and sympathetic, as well as profoundly 
cultivated. All his life he was a ‘scholar, always 
a student, and for thirty years or thereabouts a 
teacher. A good many things about our Amer- 
ican civilization as it developed in his time caused 
him anguish. He groaned a good deal about it; 
often deploring American taste, and sometimes, 
especially in the Spanish-war period, lamenting 
like a very JEREMIAH what he felt to be our de- 
parture from the principles in which the founda- 
tions of the republic had been set. But he loved 
this country, and stuck to it all his later life, in 
spite of all that he knew was crude in it, and in 
spite of knowing what gratifications of taste await- 
ed him in Europe. Whatever he had, which was 
chiefly culture, he was ready to give, and did give, 
freely to his countrymen, especially to the young. 
One of his eulogists speaks of him as “ tempera- 
mentally sad.” Perhaps he was in his later years, 
and especially after his wife’s death, and perhaps 
at times he took sadder and less hopeful views of 
things than he should have done. He and Mr. 
GopkIN, intimates for many years, both seemed at 
times somewhat liver-saddened. Thirty years ago 
in Harvard College Professor Norton had repute 
as a pessimist, and too much of his influence was 
held, -and probably with reason, to be not good 
for a_young man. In 1898, when the Spanish 
war nearly broke his heart and he denounced it, 
Senator Hoar (his college classmate) declared that 
his influence was bad for Harvard College and bad 
for the youth of the country. But only a very 
few Harvard youths ever got too mueh of Dr. 
Norton’s influence, and of the thousands who were 
affected by it, an overwhelming majority profited 
greatly by what they got. His influence in the 
country generally was the more valuable, and the 
less open to condemnaticn because of the obstreper- 
ous excess of urgent promptings in the direction 
opposite to that that he always faced. If he cared 
too little for material things, the country cared 
{oo much for them; if he overestimated culture, 
the country by vastly more underestimated it; if 
he was ultra-refined, the country was ultra- 
bumptious. Forty years ago, when he lamented 
the prevailing American taste in architecture and 
kindred matters, think what it was! It is won- 
derfully better now, thanks largely to the schools 
of Paris, but he knew what it was then, and most 
Americans of that day didn’t. It is told that when 
Memorial Hall in Cambridge was about to be built 
(in the early seventies), Mr. Norton asked leave 
to take the plans to Europe and get the opinions 
of leading European architects on them. But it 
was not permitted, and the great hall was built 
as planned, and the present generation sighs to 
behold it and think what it might have been. 
When we consider how far superior Mr. Norron 
was in cultivation, certain kinds of knowledge, and 
taste to almost all of his generation in this coun- 
try, we have to think of him as a patient and long- 
suffering man. And when we consider his per- 
petual zeal and diligence in imparting what he 
had to all the minds he could reach, we have to 
think of him as a patriot and a missionary of 
civilization. 














Twilight 


“To me at least was never evening yet 
But seemed far beautifuler than its day, 
For past is past.” 

ON either edge of night there falls a pause, a halt, 
when neither light nor dark reigns, solely, but when 
upon the twofold face of life, motion and rest, the 
rising gloom and dropping light are blended. Then 
there creep over the face of the world indistinguish- 
able gradations of light and shadow, and the precise 
outlines of objects melt and blend in a_ softened 
chiaroscuro— a fusion of pale tints and invading 
shadows more subtle and more delightful than any 
masses of brilliant coloring lit by the glare of day. 
The light which lingers in the west and glows reflected 
in the east is met by the upeoming dark that pushes 
from the sod and breathes like slow smoke over the 
growths of earth, and the bright greens and scarlets, 
blues and golds of day, turn into copper, verdigris and 
lake, saffron and lavender and ashen hues, a whole 
chromatic science of shifting flushes. Only the thick 
and furry textured leaves retain the brightness of the 
day and sound their cheerful notes upon the usurping 
quiet. 

Surely it cannot be all unsymbolical that so often 
the dropped sun leaves behind upon the sky great wide- 
spread wings of tinted cloud, as though behind the 
body of the life there. remained the instruments of 
further flight. 

How small and softened all human figures seem in 
such twilights; how fit a growth of earth all men and 
animals, with outlines blurred, terminating in gentle 
spreading shadows, seem, not unlike wavering bushes 
or small trees with roots deep sunken into that they 
spring from. They melt into the darkness below and 
behind them as they do in certain of the more beautiful 
of MILLET’s paintings. 

The chaplet of the hours is told, and in the lull 
distant sounds earry distinctly home; the daylight 
teasing of the cattle bells is sweetened by the hour; 
the soothing gurgle of the fountain in the gray court, 
unnoted all day long, begins to sing distinctly, and 
across the heath and hill the call of evening bells 
tolls out above the last important twittering of the 
birds before they settle down to sleep. 

And the year, too, has its twilights. Before the full 
life of the year is born and again just as the summer 
lays itself to sleep, we have the double sense of. life 
and death, of growth and its pursuing decline. Nor is 
the slow fall of the year like to be all a season for 
lamentation, for is not the promise of rest as grate- 
ful to the weary as composing the limbs to rest at 
night, shutting out light and sounds and slowly draw- 
ing the veil of the unconscious over the fretted mind? 
To be sure, Autumn confronts us with the truth that 
something which was is now to be no more; but if a 
man has lived healthily active, played and sown 
through his springtide, and worked and reaped through 
his summer, why should he not weleome the beckon- 
ing finger that ealls in rest? Surely in themselves 
there is no harshness in the heaped-up months, the chill 
wind and the falling leaves, the early shadows and 
the mustering birds upon the lawn. The time-worn 
haunting question of the snows of yesteryear may well 
have sweetness in its pang, when we reflect that the 
past had its burdens no Jess than its beauties and that 
“past is past.” The gold haze Autumn flings across 
the world, the purple mists that clothe the distance, 
the turf all softened by the cumbering leaves, 


“ Yellow and black and pale and hectie red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes!” 


have the same beauty that the still-fallen evening has, 
or ripened fruit, or a maturity that, having fulfilled 
at the right times the right deeds of life, garners its 
harvest and awaits with calm the deepening silence. 
But, no harvesting is ever quite the ideal one, and no 
backward look sees the summer all one glow of suc- 
cess. But past is past, and in these seasonable hushes 
of the mind and pauses of desire we often see that grief 
and failure: and deprivation have a beauty all their 
own. The faces of suffering and content have each 
their separate fairness, and even a child may some- 
times have imprinted on its countenance “a great, 
inherited regret” which adds. a spiritual and aloof 
beauty to its childlikeness. 
We come to think, as we look back, 


“Perhaps God plants us where we are.” 


A softer light is shed on life as we go the downward 
path, and we see with quieter eyes which meet the last 
blow always with the smile of acquiescence. 


“The day that one is dying, sorrows change 
Into not altogether sorrowlike. 
I do see strangeness but scarce misery, 
Now it is over.” 


So judgments change, and our momentary moods and 
reactions are yet no final word upon the inevitable 
course of life. Indeed, it is when the course is nearly 
run, when we eatch breath and pause to look back 
over the winding and perplexing ways of life, we are 
most like to discover truth. Evening’s solemnity and 
stillness bring forth the thickest brood of true 
thought to a quiet mind. A)) the inexplicable short- 
comings, the misadventures, the griefs and torments, 
come to seem no more than flowers that fade, and 
airs that die, or old songs swiftly forgotten. The 
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stillness that has fallen and clothed the mind in peace 
would seem to justify all the fervor and the pain, the 
fire of feeling and even its vanity. 

And does not the soul itself win often a twilight 
hour of repose or ever the night of death falls on it? 
A period comes when it ceases the destructive processes 
of grief and anguish. It sees time sinking into eternity 
like shadows melting into night, and in the vastness 
of world processes it lays aside the little dream of per- 
sonal power, knowing well that thought, though it 
sink itself down to the bottom of the sea, or fly to 


the uttermost coasts of the morning, or soar beyond. 


the stars, shall yet win no release except through 
trust and submission. 

“Sink down then into Him, beyond the limits of 
nature and creature, and submit thyself to Him, that 
He may do with thee what He will, for thou art not 
so much as worthy to speak to Him,” counsels the 
ancient mystic: but the twilight that invades the soul 
in its evening hour already brings submission with 
it and sorrows change, even of their own aceord, 


“Into not altogether sorrowlike:” 


And the processes of resignation come frem beyond 
ourselves even as life has come with its rhythmic 
growth and decline, even as in the unknown hour the 
final mystery of death shall come. 


“In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb, 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


“For even the purest delight may pall, 
And power must fail and the pride must fall; 
And the love of the dearest friends grows small, 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all.” 





Personal 


TELLING, in the WEEKLY, about the celebration at the 
opening of the beautiful new stone bridge over the 
Connecticut River at Hartford, of which the WEEKLY 
iad a picture, Mr. HUN@ERFORD said: 

“This parade was quite properly headed by the men 
who built the bridge, Senator Morgan G. BULKELEY, 
president of the Bridge Commission, and Mayor 
HooKERr walking in front.” ; 
Give praise to Senator BULKELEY and Mayor HooKER 
for their part in getting a great work nobly done; 
but when the admiring 
spectator asks, “ Who 
built that bridge?’ he 
will be told neither 
BULKELEY nor HOOKER. 
The man who gave it 
its beauty is an archi- 
tect — EpMuND Marcu 
WHEELWRIGHT, of Bos- 
ton. The distinction of 
his work on the new 
bridge between Boston 
and Cambridge caused 
him to be ealled upon 
to design this splendid 
new three-million-dollar 
bridge at Hartford. He 
gave it its form, the 
engineers, E. D. 
Graves, J. T. HENDER- 
son, and A. P. BoLLer, 
being responsible for its 
construction. lt is rather a new thing in this coun- 
try for architects to find employment as designers of 
bridges, but it is a good thing, as Hartford can attest. 
Mr. Wueetwricut has had much to do with settling 
the plans of the new Art Museum in Boston. Before 
any plans were drawn for that building he made a 
hard trip through Europe to look at art museums and 
see what they might suggest. He was city architect 
of Boston for several years, and has been an excep- 
tionally successful designer of public buildings. He 
rebuilt the old church on Jamestown Island, of which 
the papers had pictures last year; a self-denying work, 
and exceedingly well done. 
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Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, who has been much 
talked about as_a possible successor to President 
Exior at Harvard, is distinguished for his common 
sense. We hear much of the dangers and evils of 
competition these days. Professor LoweLL holds no 
namby-pamby views on this subject. In his recent ad- 
dress to the Harvard Freshman class he said: “If 
you start to run a mile with another man, you know 
when you have got through just about how good your 
lungs are, and how good your heart is, and just about 
how you have failed to run that race as you ought to 
have. Not only youth, but every period of life is 
developed by a whole series of active competitions be- 
tween man and man, because that is the only way a 
man can measure himself against another. I. know 
many men who say, ‘ Ah, yes! I can run faster than 
any man in college, but I have never tried!’ You have 
known of such men. I don’t believe they could run 
very much.” Mr. Lower was himself a formidable 
mile-runner thirty-odd years ago, and knows about it. 


R. L. S. Again and again those initials keep re- 
curring, and the name they stand for seems truly des- 
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tined never to die from our affections. From most un- 
expected sourees come touching tributes even unto 
this day. In reviewing PoLtock’s Henry Irving, 
Max BEERBOHM singles out “a delightful glimpse of 
MOUNET-SULLY, about to start on a journey from Lon- 
don to the south coast, and being taught some dozen 
complete English phrases by Mr. PoLtock and RoBERT 


Louis STEVENSON.” ‘“ Why,” asks Mr. BEERBOHM, . 


“does this glimpse stand out so delightfully?” Mr. 
BEERBOHM is no sentimentalist, but a critic often hard 
in his judgments.. His answer to his own question is, 
* Because I fear ‘R. L. 8S.’ is in it. Him I never met; 
and not even he can have had a personality stranger or 
more magical than was IrvING’s, as I so well remem- 
her it. And yet STEVENSON is more real to me than 
Irvine.” And so on. Forevermore that vivid, warm, 
human personality remains radiant and bright to man- 
kind. StTeveNson never feared to be real and tender 
and kind, and whatever his talents, it is those quali- 
ties that have so ingratiated him with mankind. 


Henry W. Lucy, one of the best known of British 
journalists, is publishing his reminiscences in the 
Cornhill Magazine, and he relates a singular story of 
table-turning. Together with three companions he sat 
down, with hands outstretched, round a small table 
and waited. Soon the table began to gyrate, and the 
experimenters put the usual questions as to the iden- 
tity of the animating spirit. The table paid no atten- 
tion to the others, but when it came Mr. Lucy’s turn 
to ask the questions and recite the alphabet, the table 
spelled out the name of CHARLES DIcKENs, then four 
years dead. The spirit directed Mr. Lucy to call upon 
CHARLES Dickens the younger, then editor of House- 
hold Words, saying that Mr. Lucy would find him 
friendly. Mr. Lucy did so, found CHaRLes DICKENS, 
Jr., exceedingly friendly, received a commission from 
him for an artiele, and a very handsome check after- 
wards. 


There died at Norwich, Connecticut, on October 13 
(as noted in last week’s WEEKLY), DANIEL Cort GIL- 
MAN, a successful teacher. We hear much nowadays 
of the drawbacks and discouragements of the teacher’s 
calling, of its small pay. and drudgery. Put down Dr. 
GILMAN on the page that has the names—so many of 


‘ them—of the teachers who made their calling pay. 


From 1856,-when he became superintendent of the 
public schools of New Haven, until the end of his long 
life he pursued the business of education. And won- 
derfully good he was at it. He is credited with having 
been the leading force in the formation and develop- 
ment of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. He 
was president of the University of California for three 
years, and came back from there to invent and organ- 
ize Johns Hopkins University, and be its president for 
twenty-five years That was his great exploit, and 
made him famous among educators; but all his life 
was admirable, enviable, and successful in the noble 
sense. 


It was not true, as reported in the papers, that Dr. 
ANDREW D. WHITE came home to vote for CHANLER. 
Dr. WHITE cleaves, as was natural to him, to the Re- 
publican. ticket, both State and national. 





A Record of Corruption 
From the Confessions of a Candidate 


By Jings, I’m out of politics— 
I’m surely down and out; 

I’m in a pretty nasty fix, 
Of that there is no doubt, 

For. back in eighteen ninety-nine, 
To ease my midnight toil 

I nightly fed this lamp of mine 
With wicked Standard Oil! 


Now if perchance this doesn’t do 
The trick complete for me, 

V’ll straightway now confess to you 
The crime of nineteen-three: 

I built a house in that dread year, 
And used—oh: wretched tale! 

That I should have to tell it here!— 
A U.S. Steel Trust nail! 


More deeply damned than this I am, 
T am not pure within! 

I eat Monopolistic Ham, 
Put up in Cornered Tin! 

And when at eve I light my pipe— 
O tale of blank disgust! 

I do not smoke the corn-silk ripe, 
But *baccy from the Trust! 


And last year when I went out West 
To visit brother Jim, 

And get a sorely needed rest 
Upon his ranche with him, 

I wickedly declined to walk, 
Although I might have knowed 

My high ambition it would balk 
To take a vile Rail-Road! 


O Gee, O Gee, O Hully Gee! 
O my, O my. O my! 
O mussy me, O mussy me! 
O pipe my blooming eye! 
How can I ever hope to look 
My neighbors im the face 
When thus at last I’m brought to book 
In deep and dire disgrace! 
J. K. B. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE VICTORY 


THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE OF 1908, WHICH WAS RUN ON LONG ISLAND ON OCTOBER 24, 
WAS WON BY AN AMERICAN CAR WITH AN AMERICAN ‘DRIVER, AT RECORD SPEED 


























The 120-horse-power locomobile car winning the race. Its average speed was 64.4 miles an hour George Robertson, the driver of the victorious car 





























The Irish Volunteers guarding the course near The rear wheels of the Matheson car clear of the The Isotta car, driven by Lytle which finished 
the finish to keep back the eager, reckless crowd ground in crossing the viaduct near Central Park second, J minute 48 1-5 seconds behind the winner 


























The winner halting for gasoline and ofl. W.K. Vanderbilt, Jr., at the left, and 


Robertson taking the locomobile around 
J. De Mont Thompson, Chairman of the Cup Commission, talking with Robertson 


the right angle turn near Woodbury 





























Mrs. J. J. Astor buying a programme. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. H. P. Whitney (in the 
Mr. Astor (in derby hat) is at her right watching the scores put up ; centre) as a car goes by 
SCENES IN THE GRAND STAND DURING THE RACE 


Copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood 
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MICHIGAN’S FOREST-FIRE TRAGEDY 








<i Forest fires which swept through 





Presque Isle County, Michigan, cost 
the lives of a score of persons on Oc- 
tober 16. Thirteen of these — men, 
women, and children — perished while 
secking to escape from the flames in a 
relief train bearing refugees from the 
village of Metz, near Alpena, which was 
threatened by the fire. The train left 
the track in the midst of a, blazing for- 
est, and its occupants were burned to 
death. 


























Wreck of the steel gondola in which thirteen Putting up temporary structures 
men, women, and children were burned alive for the homeless citizens of Metz 














































Homeless villagers clamoring for provisions at a relief train Burying the victims of the disaster near the town of Metz 


























A typical view of the fire-scourged region near Metz 



































Trucks and wheels of the burned Refugees eating their first meal on 
train melted by the intense heat the stone steps of a burned saloon 













‘Taft, to pay my respects to ‘the 
“4 Vice-Presidential candidates. To my 
mind they are the real heroes of the 
campaign. Nothing indeed speaks 
better for Americans than that they 
should always manage to evolve a 
eandidate for the Vice-Presidency 
when they want one—and not only 
one candidate, but, if necessary, half a dozen. Only 
patriotism of the first water could induce a man to 
stand for so thankless an office. Ambition could not, 
because the post is rather the burial-ground than the 
jumping-off ground of ambition. Indeed [ notice that 
all the really aspiring politicians in the country make 
a rush for cover the moment the Vice-Presidential 
nomination comes up, and that nothing will persuade 
them to emerge until the danger is passed and some 
sacrificial victim, who is not themselves, has been cap- 
tured and bound. Self-interest could not, because the 
first parable that seems to be drilled into the mind of 
the American schoolboy is that of the man who had 
two sons, one of whom went to sea while the other be- 
came Vice-President, and neither of whom was ever 
heard of afterwards. The desire to play a great part 
in public affairs cannot be an operative influence, be- 
cause the Vice-President plays a part in no affairs, 
great or small. He is indeed the most singular official 
known to my political experience. The fundamental 
trouble with his post is that it repels the best men 
while only the best men ought to have it. The Vice- 
Vresident may become the President. If the ex- 
perience of the last 120 years may be taken as typical 
there is always one chance in six that he will. But 
politicians cannot afford to regard six to one chances. 
All they think of is what the Vice-Presidency is, and 
not of what it may be. They are engrossed with the 
needs of the present, and cannot pay attention to the 
possibilities of the future. In choosing a Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate they hardly ever stop to reflect that 
they are choosing a possible successor to the President. 
What engages them is the necessity of getting hold of 
a man who will strengthen the party ticket in some 
doubtful State, or whose personal influence will con- 
ciliate some particular section of the country or re- 
strain a meditated “bolt.” They use the office, in 
short, as a consolation prize, or an olive branch, or a 
propitiatory compliment, or a sop to a mutinous fac- 
tion, or, as we use the House. of Lords, as a con- 
venient way of side-tracking a troublesome politician. 
A post that carries with it no duties or social prestige 
worth mentioning and absolutely no political power 
at all is just the post for the patriot. Some may 
accept it because they know they can’t get anything 
else; others may be more or less pitchforked into it, 
as Mr. Roosevelt was in 1900; and others, again, may 
take refuge in it as a handy and not wholly undistin- 
guished exit from public life. But I refuse to away 
with the notion that in all these dases the chief motive 
must be the patriotic one of keeping the Constitution 
in being. The Vice-Presidency is so entirely unheroic 
an office that only a hero would volunteer for it. So 
that, though [ may talk’and write of Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Taft, my real sympathies all the time are with 
Messrs. Sherman, Kern, Graves, Hanford, Watkins, 
and Williams. Every one deserves a public monument. 

Mr. Taft, too, is a patriot of a kind that America is 
happy enough to produce in abundance. I often think 
that Americans do not do sufficient justice to their 
public men as a class. In Kngland the material re- 
wards, the social distinction, the power and kudos 
that belong to a man who reaches high office are very 
great, great enough, indeed, to attract the best men 
to the public services. A cabinet minister in England 
enjoys an ample salary, has all London at his feet, 
finds himself honored and bowed down to wherever he 
goes, and leads a life which, if very arduous, is super- 
latively interesting, varied, and exciting. An Amer- 
ican cabinet minister knows little of these seductions. 
He is disgracefully underpaid; the attractions of 
Washington in winter, though indisputable, can 
hardly be considered an overwhelming inducement to 
enter official life; the national interest in his actions 
and his personality lacks something of respectfulness 
and soon becomes an almost intolerable nuisance; being 
chosen for his post by the President, he has no guaran- 
tee of a secure tenure; the sharp division between the 
executive and the legislature makes it improbable that, 
when out of office, he will continue to be a power even 
in his own party, much less in the life of the nation; 
being merely an administrator, and not, like cabinet 
ministers in England, administrator and_ legislator 
combined, he has few opportunities of writing his 
policies in the statute-hook. 

Of these men Mr. Taft is an admirable type. His 
career has been a succession of great and difficult tasks 
unselfishly undertaken and carried through with an 
unfailing and seemingly effortless competence. No 
one needs to be told that a Solicitor-General who had 
won, as Mr. Taft did, every case in which he was 
engaged, was a prize that any legal firm in the coun- 
try would have been glad to secure. But Mr. Taft 
was not to be tempted by even the most attractive 
offers of partnership. Though a powerful and _ per- 
suasive advocate, he felt, and I should say rightly felt, 
that the true bent of his mind and nature was pre- 
ponderantly judicial. With all the rewards of the 
profession to choose from, he elected to become a Fed- 
eral judge at the exiguous salary of $6000 a year. The 
choice marked the heights he was determined to climb. 
His supreme and dominating ambition was to rise to 
a seat on the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Three times this ambition has been within his grasp, 
and three times he has turned from it in obedience to 
what he judged to be a higher call, and has cheerfully 
and unhesitatingly sacrificed all he had hoped and 
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worked for. I call that practical patriotism. It is 
a good deal to say of a man that he is both money- 
proof and ambition-proof. It is the first thing that 
has to be said of Mr. Taft. 

I confess it rather irritates me to hear people say- 
ing that “ Taft has no personal magnetism ’”—just be- 
cause he is a poor speaker, lets off no oratorical fire- 
works, and has not mastered the feeble, flashy tricks 
of the rhetorician. There is a distinction to be drawn 
between a speaker and his speeches. Burke repelled 
his audiences, but people, or at least the wiser among 
them, read his speeches to-day. Mr. Bryan captivates 
all who hear him, but I do not think the toughest 
mental digestion could stand a course of his utter- 
ances. Mr. Taft, like the late Duke of Devonshire, is 
the “ plain blunt man” who never speaks without say- 
ing something sound, cogent, pointed, and illuminating, 
but who never says it in a way that irresistibly stamps 
it upon the popular mind. People who listen to him 
and go away unthrilled are surprised to find, the day 
afterwards, how capitally the speech that failed to 
impress them reads in print. People who are carried 
off their feet by Mr. Bryan’s eloquence are disgusted, 
when perusing a verbatim report of his address, to 
think that they could have been imposed upon by 
such hollow verbosity, so many specious half-truths. 
Mr. Bryan is all manner; Mr. Taft, all matter. The 
former is an accomplished speaker who delivers un- 
readable speeches; the latter is an ineffective speaker 
whose speeches will not only bear, but will amply 
repay, rereading. Mr. Bryan is at his best on the 
platform and Mr. Taft at his worst. The one speechi- 
fies because speechifying is his single talent; the other 
because it is one of the necessities of his position as a 
Presidential candidate. Any one listening to Mr. 
Bryan with an open, estimating mind could tell at once 
that he will never do anything except talk. Any one 
listening to Mr. Taft with the same careful impar- 
tiality would instantly decide that here is a man to 
whom words are of very secondary moment and whose 
instinct is overwhelmingly on the side of action and 
realities. From the electioneering standpoint, espe- 
cially among a people so voluble and so endowed with 
the gift of expression as the Americans, this is, no 
doubt, one of Mr. Taft’s deficiencies. From every 
cther standpoint it is no deficiency at all, but rather 
a presumption of merit, just as Mr. Bryan’s inex- 
haustible fluency, while a great asset in a campaign, 
makes one instinctively question his capacities in other 
spheres. The rhetorician is the curse of democracy; 
the solid, practical, dependable man is its salvation. 
You flock to listen to the one as you go to see a con- 
jurer; you are dazzled, enchanted, pleasantly agitated ; 
but in the last resort you do not trust him. You vote 
the other rather dull and uninspiring, without “ per- 
sonal magnetism,” incurably humdrum; but he wins 
your confidence, you know him to be safe, and when 
the moment for a final decision has struck, you side 
with him. 

As a matter of fact to any one who knows Mr. Taft 
the charge that he lacks “ personal magnetism” is 
simply laughable. I will defy any one to come across 
him in private without feeling drawn toward this 
good-humored, unconventional, rollicking giant, with 
his frank, free bearing, his massive look of power and 
adequacy, his radiating air of jollity and zest. I recall 
that at the first moment of our meeting—and this, I 
think, must be pretty nearly every one’s experience— 
he made on my mind and senses four distinct impres- 
sions. The first was that he was immensely likeable. 
His heartiness, his geniality, you felt at once, rang 
true. There followed instantly the conviction that 
here was a man you could trust to the last. In his 
face, his eyes, his whole manner of bearing, Mr. Taft 
carries the unmistakable stamp of an engaging and 
unswerving integrity. He is one of the most palpably 
honest men I have ever encountered. He is honest 
even in his polities. Indeed it is hardly too much to 
say that his polities are comprised in saying straight 
out precisely what he thinks. He is almost as in- 
capable as Lord Rosebery himself, though from widely 
different causes, of the distortions of partisanship. 
That perhaps is one of the reasons why the profes- 
sional politicians do not relish him. He is wholly 
scornful of the time-serving mancuvres, the intimate 
deals and propitiations, they expect a Presidential 
candidate to practise. When he smashed the Repub- 
lican machine in Ohio; when he told the Southern 
Republicans that they “represented little save a fac- 
tional chase for Federal offices in which business men 
and men of substance in the community have no desire 
to enter’; when he roundly informed his countrymen 
that their administration of the criminal law was 
“a disgrace to civilization”; when he castigated them 
for their treatment of the Chinese; when, in deliver- 
ing an address on General Grant, he made no attempt 
to gloss over the fact that there was a time when 
Grant drank more than he should have done;—on all 
these occasions, and in his whole conduct of his cam- 
paign, he may have been impolitic, but he has always 
been transparently honest. Mr. Taft could not be 
a demagogue if he tried. The arts of trimming and 
quibbling, of hedging and pretending, are as alien to 
his character as they were to Grover Cleveland’s. 

My second impression of Mr. Taft as he sat down, 
munched a sandwich, hoisted a huge leg over the arm 
of his chair, and relieved his waistcoat buttons of 
their normal functions—it was in his official room in 
the War Department—was that, whatever might be 
his shortcomings, affectation, “ frills,” pretentiousness 
of any kind, were not among them. A snap-shot of Mr. 
Taft at that moment would have made an admirable 
study of democracy in undress. My third and fourth 
impressions—I call them the third and fourth, though 
they came simultaneously with the others—were those 
of an unhurried, ever-ready instinct and capacity for 
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dealing with men and things. Mr. Taft’s overwhelming 
physique alone seemed somehow to guarantee his 
efficiency. One could not imagine the problem that 
would not give way beneath such an impact; and one 
could quite easily conceive him crashing through all 
obstacles and entanglements with the all-conquering 
certainty of a smiling, patient, supremely human 
steam-roller. This indeed is precisely what he has 
been doing for the last ten years. He goes to the 
Philippines, for instance, builds up a system of gov- 
ernment from basement to garret, brings order out 
of anarchy, and confidence out of rebellious mistrust, 
and settles the friars’ question by a master-stroke of 
bold, reeonciling diplomacy. Work on the Panama 
Canal is disorganized and threatens to stop through 
the friction of a multiplicity of Boards and the resig- 
nation of one engineer-in-chief after another. Mr. Taft 
visits the Isthmus, looks into things, decides that the 
army engineers, are the men to “dig the ditch,” and 
all is peace and progress. Cuba, again, conducts her- 
self by the usual Spanish-American route to the very 
brink of revolution. Mr. Taft steps in, examines, 
humors, conciliates, takes over the whole business of 
government, and almost makes the outside world ques- 
tion the gravity of the crisis by the ease with which 
he adjusts it. The American and Japanese papers, 
and the people who read them, scowl at one another 
cver the immigration difliculty. Mr. Taft, en route 
for the Philippines, calls in at Tokio, has an audience 
with the Mikado, and straightway the rumors of 
trouble are dissolved in a douche of sanity. An ugly 
controversy of personal charges and _ recriminations 
breaks out between two American diplomats. It is a 
matter altogether outside Mr. Taft’s department, yet 
it goes to him for settlement and he settles it. I 
knew all this before I met Mr. Taft; but I think I 
should have suspected it, even if I had not known it, 
after ten minutes’ talk with him. He strikes one 
immediately as having a peculiar gift of lubricating 
sagacity—and that kind of impersonal, disentangling 
mind which, when united with a winning personality 
and a dependable character, makes its possessor a 
court of final appeal for private friends and public 
In him the judge and the man of affairs 
join hands; the reflective and probing mind is linked 
with a strong and constant bias for practical business. 
I have said that his instinct and capacity for deal- 
ing with men and things seemed to me, at our first 
meeting, to be at once unhurried and ever-ready. Mr. 
Taft’s serenity, indeed—the serenity of a comfortable, 
unworrying man, who is master of himself and has 
learned the virtue of a careful patience—is little less 
than marvellous. Nothing seems to flurry him or to 
break through his reserves of genial placidity. Though 
searcely less badgered than Mr. Roosevelt himself, he 
never explodes. He has the evenness of temper, the 
cheery self-continence which, to tell the truth, it would 
be positively dangerous for a man of his colossal bulk 
not to have. His mind, I should judge, is a healthy 
and vigorous rather than a pliable instrument. He 
does not, like Mr. Roosevelt, flash to conclusions, but 
works round to them step by step with a ponderous, 
unhasting thoroughness. There is a wholesome lack of 
originality about him, which makes people, or should 
make them, trust him the more; they can watch and 
caleulate his mental processes. One would not look 
to Mr. Taft for any very striking contribution to the 
philosophy of politics any more than one would ex- 
pect him to bubble forth in epigraims. He is not a 
man of wide reading or of diversified intellectual in- 
terests, and has as little of Mr. Roosevelt’s many- 
sidedness as of his electrifying alertness and his some- 
what voleanic temperament. The practical and the 
tangible absorb him; his face is always “ turned home 
to the instant need of things.” But his qualities, if 
not of a brilliant order, are strong, genuine, and 
serviceable. He has amassed a store of all-round 
experience such, perhaps, as no previous candidate for 
the Presidency has equalled; and, like Cobden, he is 
one of those men on whom no experience is wasted. He 
is always learning, and whatever he learns he learns 
thoroughly. In this, as in much else, he is Mr. 
Bryan’s precise antithesis. Except, indeed, in the 
Blaine-Cleveland contest, two candidates never offered 
a more complete contrast. The one is a hodgepodge 
of intellectual odds and ends; the other is concen- 
trated common-sense. Mr. Bryan misunderstands a 
great many things; Mr. Taft has made himself master 
of a few. The Democratic canuidate has talked much 
and done little; he has never held office; his executive 
gifts, if he has any, have to be taken on trust; of the 
actual business of government he has had no experi- 
ence whatever. His rival, on the other hand, has been 
engaged all his life in the intimate direction of affairs. 
Mr. Bryan is a man ef words: Mr. Taft a man of 
deeds. The one has tried to talk himself into the 
Presidency: the other’s whole existence has been a 
broad-gauged, thorough, and unconscious training for 
the post. Mr. Bryan is stimulating, rousing, capti- 
vating, but at the same time incurably superficial, 
vapid, erratic, and half-baked. Mr. Taft is colorless, 
undemonstrative, with few or none of the arts of 
popular success at his command; but his achievements 
are solid, his attributes have been tested and proved a 
hundred times over, he moves on an even keel, and 
his centre of gravity is a fixed point. Of the two men 
Mr. Bryan is the cleverer and Mr. Taft the sounder 
and more competent. The former could have cut a 
more imposing figure in the French Revolution, when 
rhetoric, shallow metaphysics, and an ardent tempera- 
ment were supposed to qualify a man for statesman- 
ship; the latter is at all points far better fitted for 
such a post as the Presidency of the United States in 
such a time as the present. Such at any rate is the 
unbiassed conclusion at which I have arrived, and I 
rather think the American people will endorse it. 
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4H< ican politics. Peter Pan was the 
boy who simply would not grow up. 
5° Mr. Bryan may not in so many 
Ye words have refused to grow up. On 
€>) the contrary, I am sure he has tried 

wt hard and pathetically to reach a 
LFF state of intellectual maturity. The 
aw’ trouble is he has failed. He re- 
mains essentially what he was when he burst upon the 
Chicago convention twelve years ago— the Boy Orator 
of the Platte.” I hear people talking of “the new 
Bryan.” There is no new Bryan. There is a new 
America, which is a very different thing. But Mr. 
Bryan himself is unchangeable. Not only has he not 
grown up, but he never will or can grow up. He shows 
his sincerity in opposing expansion by not expanding 
himself. As he was, so he is, and so he will continue 
to be. Pitt’s contemporaries used to say of him that 
he was not born, but cast. One might say the same, 
though with a very different intention, of Mr. Bryan. 
The faculty of development in him is wanting. He has 
amassed in the last decade an enormous number of ex- 
periences, but no experience. He has honestly tried to 
improve his mind; he has travelled all round the world 
in an effort to see and weigh things for himself. But 
the experiment has not proved other than a barren one. 
How could it? ‘Travel is preeminently one of those 
exercises of which the intellectual profits are directly 
proportionate to the contributions of the traveller. 
Mr. Bryan went abroad as the average Western Amer- 
ican, with all the ingenuousness of mind and nature 
that belongs to the character. As a Western Amer- 
ican he returned, having seen everything and under- 
stood nothing; and a Western American he remains, 
undiluted and unbroadened, with the same facile com- 
mand and sloppy metaphysics, the same untutored art- 
lessness of attitude and outlook. I dare say many 
Americans will recall with pleasure a book, published 
some six years ago, that purported to be the com- 
ments of a Chinese official on Western civilization. 
Even to those who had never been to China, it was 
all but self-evident that no Chinaman was its author. 
But Mr. Bryan not only went to China and travelled 
through it, but came back without the least suspicion 
that the volume was not what it pretended to be. He 
actually sat down and wrote an answer to it—and an 
incredibly thin and vacuous answer it was—solemnly 
defending Western life, polity, and religion against 
the strictures of this impudent Oriental. Nothing 
could have marked Mr. Bryan’s intellectual equipment 
with greater precision. It revealed, as indeed did all 
the letters he wrote on his travels, his prime and 
impregnable defect—an incapacity to rise above the 
most elementary level of reflection, insight, and com- 
prehension. To put it briefly and brutally, he cannot 
think. 

Mr. Bryan’s career has been so far typical of Amer- 
ica as to be unimaginable outside of it. A man of six 
and thirty, whose active life had been divided between 
an Illinois farm, a law office in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and four years in Congress, unknown and wholly with- 
out distinction, he was suddenly raised, by a flashy 
and opportune speech delivered before an overwrought 
convention, to the leadership of his party. In June, 
1896, scarcely any of his countrymen outside his native 
State had even heard of him; in November, 1896, six 
millions of them voted for his election to the Presi- 
dency. Not many of them, as I remember, understood 
or even cared to understand what precisely was meant 
by free silver, “the parity of the metals,” and the 
“ratio of 16 to 1.” But they felt vaguely that things 
were not right, that wealth was too powerful, capital 
too truculent, and labor overborne and oppressed; and 
they used Mr. Bryan, with his youth, his eloquence, 
and his dramatic personality, to register their protest. 
They chose, I think, a fitting instrument. Mr. 
Bryan’s solitary service to his country is that he voiced 
the popular unrest with an effectiveness that com- 
pelled a hearing. That is a much better thing to do 
than to ignore or deride it or to attempt to drive it 
underground—assuming, of course, that the unrest is 
real and justifiable. Personally I feel no difficulty 
about making that assumption. The discontent in 
America in 1896, so far as my observation went, was 
both genuine and dangerous. It had been accumu- 
lating since the Civil War; it was the obverse side of 
that great reckless industrial expansion that set in 
after the peace. From 1866 to 1896 was the golden 
age of American capitalism. The country grew fever- 
ishly; immense fortunes were amassed; and both com- 





-mercial and political ideals suffered in the process. 


The Republicans used their long lease of office to sur- 
round themselves with a stout hedge of plutocratic in- 
terests. They never seemed to doubt that America 
was made for the millionaires, and that the poli- 
ticians were their natural allies and henchmen. They 
were as blind to the gathering signs of unrest as the 
French aristocracy before the Revolution. Trusting to 
their “machine,” and relying upon their intimacy 
with the money power, they turned politics into a 
branch of Wall Street finance, and manipulated all 


. fiseal, social, and economic legislation for the benefit 


of the big corporations. It was essentially as a pro- 


test against waste, corruption, the organized robbery 


of the tariff, and the conception of government as an 
affair of friends, that Mr. Cleveland was elected. 
Looking back, it seems to me that his two terms of 
office were a period of incubation, that the Democratic 
party had not yet “found itself,’ and that the con- 
servatives who dominated its councils had no intention 
of allowing the measures they had advocated on the 
stump to be written on the statute-book. Several 
years of bad trade and poor harvests, culminating in 
the crash of 1893, and a succession of labor disputes, 
marked with all the peculiar ferocity that Americans 
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throw inte their attack upon and their defence of 
capital, conspired to give the radicals their chance. 
The mortga, farmers’ of the West and the hungry, 
dissatisfied artisans of the towns were in the mood 
for almost any solution that promised relief. I repeat 
that so far as a foreign onlooker could judge, the deep 
social and economic unrest in America twelve years 
ago was both real and legitimate. The national growth 
for a generation and more had been lopsided and badly 
needed rectification. The scale had inclined too pal- 
pably and unfairly on the side of the Haves and badly 
needed trimming anew. It. did not seem to me, as I 
wandered about the country in those years, that the 
popular discontent received from the East either the 
sympathy or the understanding it deserved. The 
capitalists regarded it as a menace to be crushed. The 
New York papers for the most part rebuked or satir- 
ized it. Mr. Bryan at least took it seriously. He was 
in emotional sympathy with it; not by reason—Mr. 
Bryan cannot reason—but by instinct he appreciated 
its height and depth; and with the fervor of his im- 
passioned rhetoric he forced America to appreciate it 
too. 

That, I maintain, was to render a real public service. 
Mr. Bryan was able to render it because of his com- 
plete identity with the ordinary Western American. 
He was and is one with them in training and thought 
and instinctive ways of looking at things; he was and 
is what any one of them might be, had they that little 
extra something—in Mr. Bryan’s case eloquence and 
what Americans prize, I think, almost too highly in 
their leaders, “ magnetism ”—which in a country of 
rather average averages, where nearly all have passed 
through the same educational mill and are on pretty 
much the same intellectual level, is enough to raise 
even an essentially commonplace man above his fellows 
and give him a commanding authority. It is, I think, 
an integral part of any “explanation” of Mr. Bryan 
to bear in mind that while the sum total of Amer- 
ican intelligence is undoubtedly impressive, it is more 
by reason of its quantity than its quality. I mean 
that the educational system of the country has rather 
raised a great and unprecedented number of people 
to the standard of what we in England should call 
lower middle-class opinion, than raised the standard 
itself. While, therefore, one may say that the opera- 
tive force in English politics is lower middle-class 
opinion revised and corrected by the best, or almost 
the best, intelligence in the country, that of American 
politics is lower middle-class opinion left to its own 
devices. And lower middle-class opinion, especially 
when left to its own devices, is a fearsome thing. It 
marks out the nation over which it has gained control 
as a willing slave of words, a willing follower of the 
fatal short cut, a prey to caprice, unreasoning senti- 
ment, and the attraction of “ panaceas,” and stamps 
broadly upon its face the hall-mark of an honestly 
unconscious parochialism. Such, to be quite candid, 
appears to me to have been too much its effect in 
America. I know of no country where a prejudice 
lives longer, where thought is at once so active and so 
shallow, where a craze finds readier acceptance, where 
policies that are opposed to all human experience or 
contradicted by the most elementary facts of social 
or economic conditions stand a better chance of capti- 
vating the populace, or where men who are funda- 
mentally insignificant attain to such quaintly au- 
thoritative prestige. Mr. Bryan is the product of this 
environment, and he is eminently qualified to make 
the most of it. 

The essence of Bryanism was and is a social protest. 
Even in 1896 free silver was no more than the orna- 
mental buckle on its shoe, bearing somewhat the same 
relation to the true Bryanism that polygamy bears to 
Mormonism. The movement at bottom was a duplica- 
tion under four heads of the eternal struggle for the 
emancipation of labor and the return to an older and 
more equitable democracy. The Bryanites of 1896 de- 
nounced protection less as a mistake in fiscal policy 
than as a prolific breeder of trusts and monopolies. 
They denounced trusts and monopolies chiefly because 
they threatened to close the door on economic oppor- 
tunity and to doom the youth of America to clerkships 
in the employ of a handful of millionaires. They de- 
nounced “ government by injunction” as an unscrupu- 
lous abuse of the proper rights of capital; and they 
favored free silver because they believed they saw in 
the gold standard one more engine of plutocratic 
domination and one more proof of the sinister alliance 
between Wall Street and Washington. That their 
currency heresies were really heresies they themselves 
now admit. That they were right in their fundamental 
attitude toward the far more vital questions of social 
and economic progress, few Americans now, I think, 
would be found to dispute. In 1896, however, the 
national mind was beclouded by such puerile generali- 
zations as “the East stands for gold and honesty, the 
West for silver and knavery.” Believing Bryanism 
to be a gospel of public immorality and spoliation, 
Americans voted it down. But a good deal of water 
has flowed under the bridge since then. The fortune 
of events has singularly befriended Mr. Bryan. The 
“ revolutionary ” of a dozen years ago is perceived to- 
day to have been merely the pioneer. It was he who 
opened that campaign of democracy against plutocracy 
in which President Roosevelt has proved himself a 
foremost standard-bearer. It was he who blazed the 
trail for that American radicalism along which Mr. 
Roosevelt has marched with such clattering promi- 
nence. It was he, in short, who created tle atmosphere 
that made Mr. Roosevelt and his achievements possible. 
' And with all this Mr. Bryan in the last few years 
seems to me to have become better as well as more 
widely known. The fanaticism of his earlier days has 
given place to a broad, good-humored charity. He has 
borne himself under the trial of successive defeats with 
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a smiling manfulness. I have, personally, no doubt 
that he believes all he says, though I have to add that 
the more wrong-headed it is the more ardently he be 
lieves it. He is a thoroughly good man and much too 
elementary to be either cynical or sophisticated. There 
is a pretty well universal acknowledgment that he is 
no self-seeker, that his politics spring from his con- 
victions, and that he fights for them with unimpeach- 
able fairness. Against his private life and his per- 
sonal character there has never been the smallest 
whisper of accusation that was worth a moment’s at- 
tention. His rhetoric moves on a high plane, if not of 
practicality and statesmanship, at least of idealism. 
No one has dispensed the sonorous platitudes that 
Americans love more lavishly than he. His oratory 
is not of a kind that we should stomach in England, 
but it is at all events more finished than it was and not 
less facile. Moreover, Mr. Bryan has made the most of 
his chances. He has capitalized his political promi- 
nence and built up a respectable fortune by lecturing 
and journalism. He has developed of late years a 
strong inclination for religious subjects, and it is prob- 
able that the business of expounding Christianity in a 
simple, old-fashioned, utterly unscientific and unen- 
lightened way is really more congenial to him than 
political or economic discussion. The pulpit, the Sun- 
day-school, the ¥. M. C. A., and the innumerable semi- 
social, semi-religious societies that seem to find their 
predestined home in the United States, have occupied 
him during the past year or two even more than the 
party platform. No man living, I suppose, has ever 
addressed such vast and varied audiences; and among 
those who, like himself, can feel but cannot reason, 
he always makes a good impression. Hearty, affable, 
sincere, a genuine Democrat, deeply religious, and of 
an ardent and aspiring temperament, I do not wonder 
at his immense popularity. Put Gladstone’s or 
O’Connell’s tongue into the head of the average Sun- 
day-school teacher, and you not only get Mr. Bryan, 
but you get a mixture that always and everywhere ap- 
peals to the taste of the masses. 

But more than this is wanted to make a man 
a statesman and to qualify him for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Bryan has proved himself an effective 
voice of protest against social and economic inequali- 
ties and injustices. But he has proved himself nothing 
more. He can at times diagnose general conditions 
with a rough-and-ready accuracy that is due to the 
keenness of his sympathies and not to the keenness 
of his perceptions. But though I think I must have 
read thousands of his speeches and articles, I cannot 
recall that he has ever suggested a single practical 
remedy; and I know that he has suggested scores of 
remedies that would have aggravated the very disease 
they professed to cure. It is here that his ineradicable 
defect. as a would-be statesman comes in to vitiate 
all he says and does—the defect of not being able to 
think. Recall the prescriptions he has written out 
for the ailments of the body politic—in the whole 
range of political quackery I know of nothing even to 
compare with them. He began by advocating the mon- 
strous, the almost incredible, device of free silver. He 
has since then opposed imperialism for reasons that 
have been proved by experience to be destitute of even 
the remotest connection with realities. He has de- 
clared himself in favor of a law prohibiting any cor- 
poration from doing business outside its own State 
without permission from Federal authority. He has 
not only advocated the annihilation of trusts, but has 
proposed a constitutional amendment to that end. He 
has come out at various times in favor of abolishing 
the Presidential veto powers, and of electing Federal 
judges by popular vote for short terms. He has ad- 
vised the introduction of the initiative and the referen- 
dum. He has advocated the Federal ownership of the 
trunk railroads and State ownership of the State lines. 
He is at this moment pledged to one measure that will 
give a government guarantee to bank deposits, to an- 
other that will prevent a man from holding director- 
ships in competing companies, to a third that will for- 
bid a corporation from doing more than fifty per cent. 
of its own kind of business, to a fourth compelling 
any and every concern to sell its goods at a uniform 
price throughout the continent, and to a fifth that will 
license such corporations as do as much as twenty- 


’ five per cent. of the total of their particular trade. I 


have no hesitation in saying that a man with such a 
record as this would be kicked out of public life in 
England. Directly the. measure of his practicality 
had been taken, he would not find a single party to 
adopt him as its candidate or a single constituency to 
return him. I confess it amazes me that in the most 
conservative and commercial community in the world, 
a man like Mr. Bryan, wholly ignorant of commerce, 
flighty and impulsive in all his proposals, should be 
able to gather around him a following that is all but 
half of the entire electorate. The man of instan- 
taneous and annihilating remedies, the man who is 
convinced that he can make a new heaven and a new 
earth every session, is the man of all men whom we 
in England have learned most to distrust. In Amer- 
ica he seems to be the man of all men whom the masses 
most incline to. Mr. Bryan has stirred up many 
questions—and for that I honor him-—but he has 
never found the right, or anything approaching the 
right, answer to any of them. He has sensitiveness, 
a generous heart, and a creed that looks kindly on 
the under dog. But balance, knowledge, perspective, 
a sense of the feasible, a distrust of empiricism,—in all 
these qualities that are indispensable to statesmanship 
he is totally lacking. I can imagine no man more 
diabolically fitted to ruin a country from the best of 
motives and with the highest intentions. If he ever 
reaches the White House it will be one more proof of 
the old maxim that against stupidity the gods them- 
selves fight in vain. 
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AOR EVER, since he ceased to be a menace 
DEAR 3 ‘ 

BEEN G to our frontier settlers, has the 

iD) SQ) Indian been the subject of so much 





attention on the part of our govern- 
ment as at the present time. The 
Fifty-ninth Congress enacted more 
Indian legislation than did any of 
its predecessors. Under the entirely 
new policy which has been instituted 
with regard to him, the status of the Indian has under- 
gone a great and sudden change. Yesterday he was a 
pauper; to-day, he is a landowner; to-morrow, he will 
be—but that is anticipating. 

When, after a period of prolonged conflict, the North 
American aborigines had been reduced to a state of 
subjection, no place could be found for them in our 
political or social organizations. They appeared, to 
the past generation of legislators, to be incapable of 
assimilating our civilization. In those days, every 
Indian above ground was accounted a bad man, to be 
transmuted to a condition of innocuity by the most 
effective means available. Moved by this idea, the gov- 
ernment resorted to the expedient of corralling the red- 
men at various points, fondly believing that a solu- 
tion of the “ Indian problem” would be found in the 
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gradual extinction of the race, which exhibited marked ° 


signs of physical deterioration. 

The plan proved tolerably effective in relief of the 
immediate situation, but it fell far short of affording 
a permanent solution of the question. The Indian, 
despite the unaccustomed diseases derived from contact 
with civilization, displayed unlooked-for vitality. He 
is with us to-day, holding his own in point of numbers, 
and even exhibiting a tendency to increase. The corrals 
—formed at a period when this giant nation had searce 
begun to stretch its limbs—were marked out with a 
liberal hand, and little thought of the westward over- 
flow of a restless population. In later years, our land- 
hungry people, seeking “ fresh fields and pastures new,” 
found the finest tracts of country occupied solely by 
the teepees of Indians, who, having neither incentive 
nor inclination, made no effort to turn the soil to ac- 
count. It was inevitable that the reservation boun- 
daries should give way to the pressure of settlers. 
Twenty years ago the government began the move- 
ment—which is now well-nigh completed—of opening 
the “ Indian country.” 

This radical departure from our long-established 
Indian policy has created a new “ Indian problem,” in- 
volving many new conditions and not a few unexpected 
complications. The present design is to make the 
Indian an American citizen, and to allow him—though 
not without aid and guidance in the initiatory stage— 
to work out his own destiny. Each of the former oecu- 
pants of reservations is given an ample allotment be- 
fore the land is thrown open to general settlement, 
and it is hoped that he will, with this endowment, be- 
come self-supporting in a short while. 

Naturally, when the varying phases of the situation 


Crow farmers on their way to the fair grounds 


are considered, opinions as to the outcome of the move- 
ment differ with the point of view of the observer. The 


Indian tribes display as great diversity of characteris-, 


tics as do the several Caucasian peoples. The Five 
Nations are immeasurably superior in intellect to the 
Navajos of Arizona, and the Zunis are incomparably 
inferior to the Sioux in physical attributes. Whilst 
the men of some tribes seem to be quite unfit to per- 
form an ordinary day’s work, the Apaches are pro- 
nounced, by the corporations that employ hundreds of 
them, to be the best laborers obtainable. 

The greatest difficulty, and that most essential to 
overcome, lies in training the Indian to work and to 
habits of independence. It is one thing to present a 
man with eighty acres of land. It is quite another 
thing to make him till it, and your task is not rendered 
easier by the fact that your subject—like his father 
before him—has been systematically trained to pauper- 
ism. It is very much to the credit of the Indian that 
the reservation system, with its free food and enforced 
idleness, has not utterly ruined him, and not at all 
surprising that extraordinary devices are now neces- 
sary in order to induce him to make any effort for 
himself. Nor is it to be wondered at that the en- 
deavors of those entrusted with the difficult task of 
executing the new policy have not, so far, met with 
wide success. Here and there, however, among the 
agencies is a man of more than ordinary perspicacity, 
whose achievement goes to show that intelligent 
methods, patiently pursued, will produce the desired 
results. 

The Montana Crows present a case in point. A few 
years ago, this tribe was living under canvas in bands, 





each composed of several hundred members, scattered 
over a reservation many miles in extent. They re- 
ceived regular rations, were precluded from all use- 
ful employment, and, as a natural consequence, spent 
their time in loafing and amusement. In 1902 the 
Crow country was opened to whites, and allotments of 
land to individual Indians were made. The redmen 
were required to break up their camps and move on to 
their farms. The plan, as conceived by our legislators, 
contemplated their immediately proceeding to support 
themselves by diligent farming; but the habits of a 
lifetime are not so readily thrown off. The dance, the 
religious ceremony, pony races, and gambling claimed 
as much devotion from the Crows as formerly. At 
the end of the first year the Indians had done nothing 
toward improving their lands, nor did they display 
any inclination to set about it. 

The agent in the Crow country is a shrewd, practical 
Yankee. Moreover, he knows his Indian like a book. 
Experience long since taught him the futility of 
arguing with the redskin, who is a natural master of 
casuistry. Recourse to rhetoric and sentiment would 
be sheer waste of time. To point to the white neighbor 




























Three stallions that won prizes at the Crow fair 
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and expatiate upon the dignity of emulation and the 
blessing of civilization could not avail. The Indian 
would stoutly deny all desire to vie with the white 
man, and would scornfully question the benefits of 
civilization. 

Such appeals had been made elsewhere by idealists 
with indifferent results. Major 8. G. Reynolds, Indian 
agent in charge of the Crows, had conceived what he 
believed to be a more effective plan, and he proceeded 
to put it to the test. Calling together the leading 
men of the tribe, he sat down in their midst and, much 
as one might tell a fairy tale to a group of children, 
described to those unsophisticated redmen the old- 
fashioned down-East county fair. The Crows were 
xeenly interested. The horse-racing evoked their en- 
thusiasm ; the athletic sports they pronounced “ good ” ; 
the greased pig and the slippery pole aroused their 
curiosity. They opined that a down-East fair must be 
a very desirable form of entertainment. Not an 
Indian among them had a word to say about the prize 
beef, the blue-ribbon draught-horse, the giant pump- 
kin, nor in fact about any of the agricultural features. 
Now it was precisely this phase of the fair in which 
the agent was mainly interested; but, knowing his 
Indian, he realized that much had been achieved in 
merely puncturing his shell of habitual indifference. 
The agent had wisely appealed to the most coi 
side of the Indian’s character—the strong streak of 
childishness which, with all his virility, is ever present 
in its composition. 

Major Reynolds promised the Crows that they should 
have a down-Kast fair in the fall, provided that all 
dancing should be stopped during the farming months. 
The chiefs pledged themselves and their people to 
observe the condition, and departed full of pleasure in 
the prospect. The promise was observed with charac- 
teristic fidelity. The summer passed without a dance 
on the reservation, and in the autumn the fair was 
held. Every Indian in the tribe attended it, but not 
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Work teams and lumber wagons exhibited 

















curiosity to witness this strange new pastime which 
their brother Crows had taken up with so much en- 
thusiasm. The old Indians had obtained permission 
to enter the camp in war paint and feathers, after the 
old-time manner of parties returning from combat or 
the chase. The shadows were lengthening in the val- 
leys as groups of these veterans came over the sur- 
rounding hilltops from every direction, chanting their 
tribal songs of love and war. 

The following morning a long line of teams drove 
up to the large tent assigned to the reception of farm 
products... First came “ Takes-the-Gun,” from the 
Bighorn district, driving a four-horse team of well- 

















Indians arriving at the camping-grounds for the fair 


one came forward with an agricultural or live-stock 
exhibit. The entire week was devoted to dancing, 
pony-racing, and other sports, whilst whiskey-drinking 
and gambling were not absent from the occasion. 

It might be supposed that the agent was discour- 
aged? Not one whit. He had hardly hoped for better 
results at this stage of his experiment. He was not 
trying to transform the Indian into some other kind 
of being, but merely—a sufficiently difficult task in 
itself—to lead his natural talents into a useful chan- 
nel. He had accomplished two very important matters. 
The Crows were aroused from their phlegmatic indif- 
ference and the continuity of a long-maintained habit 
had been broken. The Indians had passed six months 
without indulgence in the dance, and they displayed a 
lively interest in the next year’s fair. 

Before the Indians dispersed to their respective dis- 
tricts, Mr. Reynolds followed up the advantage secured 
by calling a meeting for the purpose of organizing an 
agricultural society. An unusual number of offices 
were created and filled from an embarrassing number 
of candidates. Lazy and troublesome Indians were 
barred from official participation in the affair, and so, 
for the first time, found themselves differentiated from 
their fellows. Substantial cash prizes were provided 
for exhibits by districts as well as individuals at the 
next fair,, and the various classes included several 
designed especially for female competitors. 

During the spring of 1905, instead of the customary 
dance on Saturday night, each district held a meeting 
at which the Indians discussed plans for making prize 
exhibits in competition. The idea of self-support—the 
essential motive to which the agent was surely but 
warily working up—was entirely absent from the 
minds of most of them, but a spirit of emulation, with 
a wholesome touch of avarice, had been excited and 
each was determined to uphold the honor of his dis- 
trict and to outdo his neighbor. Long before the date 
of the fair, interest in the agricultural features com- 
pletely overshadowed that in the racing and dancing. 

The First Industrial Fair of the Crow Indians— 
or of any Indians, for that matter—was opened Sep- 
tember 25, 1905, in a clear space round which the 
Little Bighorn flows. The Indians had begun to as- 
semble on the previous day, and hundreds of teepees 
were picturesquely set against a background of thick 
green foliage, whilst along the front were arranged 
the exhibition tents and the race-track. More than one 
hundred lodges of Cheyenne and Sioux were drawn by 


matched grays to a new lumber wagon, with harness 
just out of the packing-case. He unloaded as fine 
a lot of squashes, melons, corn, and other vegetables 
as one could wish to see. ‘‘ Takes-the-Gun” looked 
like an easy winner, until “ Bird-Horse ” pulled up his 
four bays, drawing a spick-and-span farm-wagon filled 
with first-class truck. When the agent turned from 
“ Bird-Horse ” to receive the next comer, lo! the other 
competitors had quietly dispersed and were driving off 
in different directions. None of them had an exhibit 
that could compare with that of ‘“ Takes-the-Gun,” and 
after seeing it, the Indian’s sensitiveness to ridicule 
had prompted them to flight. Later in the day they 
were persuaded to return and compete for the smaller 
prizes. 

Nearly all the In- 
dians joined in the 


this contest was highly gratifying to the old In- 
dians, who still entertain a hearty contempt for 
the white man’s school. 

And so with races and sports, fun and good humor, 
the six-days fair was brought to a successful close. 
Not a single case of gambling, whiskey-drinking, or 
trouble of any description was reported. A _note- 
worthy feature of the affair is the fact that it was 
carried through by the Indians without any outside 
aid. All the premiums, purses, and other expenses 
were paid from the gate receipts. An admission fee 
of twenty-five cents was charged to each Indian, and 
fifty cents to others, but, as the fair had not been 
advertised beyond the reservation, there were few 
whites present. The receipts were $1066, and the 
disbursements $662. 

On the closing day of the fair a convention was 
held, at which, it was decided to make the Crow Indus- 
trial Fair a permanent institution, and plans were laid 
for the next occasion. Last year the fair took place dur- 
ing the week commencing October 22. “It was,”’—to 
quote Major Reynolds,—* much more of a success than 
the last. Many more exhibits were made and of much 
better quality. We stuck to the same scheme as 
before—that is, trying to make it like our old-time 
down-East fairs. We did away with Wild West 
features and allowed no betting or gambling of any 
kind. No trouble was experienced from whiskey, and 
everything went in perfect harmony. . We did not 
advertise outside the Reservation, and few outside 
white people were here. There were, however, about 
2000 visiting Indians from Lame Deer, Pine Ridge, 
Standing Rock, Shoshone, and other reservations. .. . 
This year we built three new buildings on the fair 
grounds—an agricultural hall, 100 feet by 24 feet; pigs 
and poultry building, 80 feet by 18 feet; and stable 
for stock, 200 feet by 16 feet.” 

The Crows are now more than interested—they are 
intensely in earnest. The thing they took up as a 
new kind of pastime they now recognize as the grim 
game of life, and they are playing it like men. The 
independence which they could not appreciate as an 
abstract proposition has become a cherished condi- 
tion with them. It is now nearly three yedrs since 
rations were last distributed in their reservation. Un 
conscious of the purpose whilst achieving it, they 
have proved that an Indian can support himself and 
his family upon the farm allotted to him by the gov- 
ernment and—which is more to the point—they have 
arrived at the belief that it is to his advantage to 
do so. 

Of course there are among the Crows, as in every 
community, drones who, as Major Reynolds regretfully 
admits, “do not work and will not as long as they can 
escape. Quite a number who are smart enough to 
scheme around and live on friends and relatives.” 
But the great truth remains that the Crows as a tribe, 
who until five years ago had never earned a penny 
and were dependent upon the “Great Father” for 
their food and blankets, are to-day not only self- 
supporting, but improving the value of their lands 
each year, increasing their stock of farm property, 
accumulating money, and pursuing a life of regular 
and purposeful labor. 





grand parade, driving 
a great variety of out- 
fits. There were thirty 
or more entries in the 
contest for farm teams 
bought with money ac- 
tually earned by the 
owner. In the driving- 
team competition, Chief 
“Plenty - Coos” was 
beaten for first place 
by a squaw, to the 
great amusement of the 
gathering. The work- 
horse exhibit brought 
out about two hundred 
animals, many of them 
led by women. Mrs. 
“Pretty Antelope” se- 
cured the prize for the 
best prepared and 
served meal, and Mrs. 
Joseph Stewart that 
for the most neatly 
kept — teepee. Both 
these women are full- 
blooded Indians, and 
neither can speak a 
word of English, whilst 














several of their com- 
petitors were educated 
girls. The result of 
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One of the agricultural exhibits 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


T is thirty years since Europe was in 
such a state of alarmed and alarm- 
ing tension as at present, and then, 
as now, the Near East was the cause 
NV and centre of the disturbance. The 
J® series of shocks that began with the 
spe) Bulgarian declaration of independ- 
E> ence and the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina is still 
far from being exhausted. The whole fabric of Euro- 
pean peace and polity is swaying. The Servians and 
Montenegrins are hardly to be restrained from flying 
at Austria’s throat. Military precautions on a formi- 
dable and portentous scale are being taken on both sides 
of the Bosnian border. Crete, by resolution; has 
thrown off Turkish rule and decreed her incorporation 
with Greece. British war-ships are assembling in the 
Aigean to advertise the fact that Turkey in this su- 
preme crisis of her fate is not without friends. The 
violation of the Treaty of Berlin by Austria and Bul- 
garia has unmasked a whole battery of predatory and 
conflicting ambitions. The international atmosphere 
is electric with suspicions and intrigues. There are, 
it is true, patches of blue sky here and there. The 
phenomenal restraint and dignity of the new régime at 
Constantinople in the face of infinite perplexities and 
provocations, and the agreément which appears to unite 
—and I believe really does unite—Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, France, and perhaps Italy in the cause of peace, 
are saving clauses of the utmost potency. Neverthe- 
less, Europe is racked with anxious forebodings. There 
is a feeling that anything may happen; that, even if a 
great European war is avoided, the minor Balkan 
States may break the peace among themselves, that 
the ascendency of the Young Turks, with all its rich 
promise, may come clattering to the ground, and that 
Macedonia may again be plunged into anarchy. At 
the least the expectation is universal that another 
European conference will have to be summoned, that it 
cannot meet without raising a host of extremely diffi- 
cult problems, and that so long as it is in session, 
confidence and tranquillity will be impossible. 
There is still much that is obscure, much that in- 
vites to speculation, in the developments of the last 
few weeks. The real motives for the action of Bul- 
garia and Austria are, for instance, still very largely 
a matter of guesswork; nor is it definitely known 
whether the two Powers acted in concert and whether 
they revealed their intentions beforehand to any other 
governments. But I do not think that from any stand- 
point the course they have taken can be regarded as 
very surprising. Nothing has been more obvious to 
students of European politics who had informed them- 
selves as to the personality of Prince Ferdinand and 
the temper of his subjects than that Bulgaria would 
one day prefer a claim to complete independence. For 
thirty years she has been independent in everything 
but the name, and she has magnificently earned the 
fuller and more formal title. Her transformation 
since she became an autonomous principality has been 
one of the marvels of modern politics. She has abso- 
lutely justified the wisdom of the policy of liberation. 
In education, in public works, in the building of rail- 
ways, in trade and agriculture, in all the external 
equipments of organized stability, her progress has 
been immense. Her people, virile, persevering, and 
thrifty, have become penetrated with a glowing pride 
and consciousness of nationality. Nobody now talks 
of Bulgaria’s lapsing into a mere dependency of Rus- 
sia. Everybody realizes that both those who opposed 
and those who favored the Big Bulgaria of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, on the ground that it would mean 
the creation of a vast Russian outpost in the heart of 
the Balkans, completely misread the Bulgarian charac- 
ter. Bulgaria has made good her pretensions to the 
possession of a vigorous and self-contained individu- 
ality. She will no more allow herself to be at the 
beck and call of another Power than she will merge 
her nahlenat Church, the symbol and source of her liber- 
ties, in that of Russia or of Greece. She has organized 
a powerful army to give point to her national de- 
termination to safeguard her separate existence. To 
such a state any limitations, however slight, on her un- 
restricted freedom of action soon become intolerable; 
and, as I said, it has been a commonplace of political 
observation any time during the past two decades that 
personal, dynastic, and national ambitions would in 
the long ruin compel the Bulgarians to sever their last 
thread of connection with the Ottoman Empire. Com- 
mercially that corinection benefited them, but it is 
only a fool who believes that self-interest is the su- 
preme factor in human affairs. The yoke of Turkish 
suzerainty, inconsiderable as it was, galled the Bul- 
garians as the yoke of British suzerainty galled the 
Boers. They have now thrown it off. Stung by an 
incident that seemed to show that it was the policy of 
the new régime in Turkey to treat Bulgaria as a 
vassal state, and taking advantage of the weakness 
which attends every period of revolution and transi- 
tion, they have advanced from virtually complete au- 
tonomy to absolute independence. Only those w°'l 
think they are coveting an empty honor who forget 
Bulgarian history and the power of sentiment and of 
national pride in shaping the course of politics. Only 
those will regard it as a casus belli who forget that it 
alters no essential relationship, disturbs no vital 
balance. The blow to Turkish pride is great, but it 
was delivered at a time when it could only be resented 
at the risk of far more important interests. In sub- 
mitting to it the Young Turks have shown, in my 
judgment, a sound sense of proportion. They risked 
in so doing a — wave of military anger, the possi- 
bility of a rally of the old régime, an explosion of 
popular resentment that might have blown them to 
pieces. But they would have risked more if they had 
drawn the sword. Confronted with the plain fact that 
they were in no position to cope with the armed power 
of Bulgaria, they wisely contented themselves with a 
formal appeal and protest to the Powers. 
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Personally I believe their moderation will meet with 
its reward. There was always friction between Turkey 
and Bulgaria so long as their relationship was the 
uneasy one of suzerain and vassal. Now that inde- 
pendence has been proclaimed they may find, as Nor- 
way and Sweden are finding, that they have more in- 
terests in common than they suspected, and that a 
warm alliance on equal terms will replace the old con- 
ditions under which Turkey enjoyed a valueless para- 
mountcy and Bulgaria chafed under a nominal subordi- 
nation. Very few signs are visible of real hostility on 
the part of the Bulgarians toward the Young Turks 
and the revolution, or on the part of the Young Turks 
toward the Bulgarians. The latter have merely, in 
my judgment, taken adroit advantage of an oppor- 
tunity that was not likely to offer itself again. I am 
bound, however, to add that there is another explana- 
tion of their conduct which finds a large number of 
subscribers. According to this view the proclamation 
of independence is merely the beginning of the Bul- 
garian coup, merely a step in a conscious policy of 
provocation, the aim of which is to force Turkey into 
war, to seize Macedonia, and to endeavor to realize at 
a stroke the Greater Bulgaria of the San Stefano 
Treaty. 

I do not say that this view is incredible, but I 
do not myself hold by it. The simplest explanation of 
the behavior of nations, as of men, is usually the most 
accurate; and there is good reason for believing, or 
at any rate for hoping, that Bulgaria has achieved the 
end on which her heart was set, will raise no further 
difficulties, and is sincerely anxious to live on good 
terms with Turkey, and to do nothing that will thwart 
her regeneration or impede the pacification of Mace- 
donia. I even venture to think that this is also the 
true reading of Austria’s action. It is, at any rate, 
clear enough that if Bulgarian independence was 
sooner or later inevitable, the absorption of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina into the Dual Monarchy was not less 
so. Austria has ruled the occupied provinces for thirty 
years with an administrative brilliance and success 
not surpassed by the British record in Egypt. The 
world had almost forgotten they ever belonged to 
Turkey. Their formal annexation changes no material 
condition, but simply makes theory square with fact 
and appearances with realities. Moreover, if Austria 
has snatched from Turkey a legal title to which she 
had no claim that a court of international law could 
recognize, she has at least endeavored to mitigate the 
theft by a tangible sacrifice in another direction. She 
has withdrawn her troops from Novi-Bazar and handed 
the district over to the full control of Turkey. In 
England, at any rate, where the Austrian action has 
created the profoundest disgust, insufficient justice has 
been done to this act of reparation. It seems to be 
forgotten that nothing has more perturbed the Balkans 
or put Austro-Italian relations to a severer test than 
the fear that Austria might some day seize Novi- 
Bazar as a preliminary to establishing herself at 
Salonika. This fear, by -.ustria’s own act—an act of 
voluntary renunciation equally inspired by shrewd- 
ness and a guilty conscience—may now be laid to rest. 
The retrocession of Novi-Bazar is a peace-offering to 
Turkish sentiment, and I cannot conceive why it should 
have been made unless Austria intended thereby to 
proclaim that she harbored no further designs, was 
satisfied with having annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and was prepared, if Turkey accepted the loss of those 
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provinces as final, to remain on friendly terms with 
her. 

But when all that can be said on behalf of the 
Austro-Bulgarian proceedings has been said, and when 
their intrinsic importance has received the benefit of 
every possible discount, it remains the fact that these 
two Powers have wantonly violated the greatest Euro- 
pean compact of the last half-century, have cast public 
morality and international good faith to the winds in 
order to grasp a chance of satisfying their ambitions, 
have set an example and have stirred up ambitions 
that only a miracle can prevent from culminating in a 
hideous convulsion, and have deliberately done what 
they could to ruin the fairest prospect of a regenerated 
Turkey and of a peaceful Near East that history has 
yet witnessed. It is perfectly true that in the world 
in which we live national ambitions and necessities are 
very rarely restrained by ethics. The most formal 
pledges and obligations have continually to yield to 
the common-sense compulsion of events; and the argu- 
mentative moralist might easily find a good many texts 
to preach from in the history of the last half-century. 
The seizure of Texas by the United States, the Franco- 
Prussian negotiations for the division of Belgium, the 
occupation of Rome by the King of Italy, the diplomacy 
of Russia in Manchuria, Bismarck’s treaty of reinsur- 
ance behind the back of his Austrian ally, Great 
Britain’s continued occupation of Egypt, Japan’s deal- 
ings with Korea, all Europe’s dealings with China— 
these and a score of similar examples are proof enough 
that the code of international conduct is at least as 
low as that of the ordinary private individual. When 
they see an opportunity, nations are remarkably apt to 
take it. They act pretty consistently on the oid philo- 
sophical maxim that it is immoral to be in advance 
of the morality of one’s age. 

Nevertheless, the proceedings of Austria and Bul- 
garia have severely shocked the moral sense of Europe. 
Some of the results of their handiwork are visible al- 
ready in the war-fever at Belgrade, in the revolt of 
Crete, in the ferment that is. spreading throughout 
Montenegro and Albania. For all anybody can posi- 
tively say, forces may have been unleashed that will 
bring to the ground the whole structure of Ottoman 
rule. And even if this catastrophe is prevented, the 
pernicious effects of the Austro-Bulgarian action in 
canonizing the rule of force, in lessening public confi- 
dence, in encouraging the spirit of unscrupulous 
anarchy, in diminishing the faith of all nations in the 
sanctity of treaties and the regard for international 
law, will remain none the less pernicious. It is cer- 
tain that what has been done cannot and will not be 
undone. Bulgaria and Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
possibly Crete, are lost to the Ottoman Empire for 
ever. It is not less certain that Europe cannot ignore 
what has happened. It is true that the scope for col- 
lective action is exceedingly narrow. The Powers that 
were signatory to the Treaty of Berlin cannot prevent 
its being torn up and flung in their faces. But they 
can at least take their stand, for what it is worth, on 
the principle that engagements entered into by several 
Powers cannot be répudiated by one or two of them 
without the assent of the rest. To proclaim that prin- 
ciple, while ratifying the breach of it, may seem an 
empty, almost a hypocritical, proceeding. Yet it is the 
only way in which the open defiance of international 
honor can be branded, I will not say as it deserves, 
but with any token at all of public scorn, 





The Power Behind the Austrian Throne 


ITH the increasing infirmity of the old 
W Emperor of Austria, a stronger and less 
scrupulous force has begun to shape the des- 
tinies of the Dual Monarchy. Few persons outside of 
Austria are acquainted with the man who is the 
ruling spirit and motive force in the Vienna Foreign 
Office, and holds the power behind the throne of Franz 
Josef. 
Emperor’s nephew and heir. He is surrounded by an 
air of mystery, which he cultivates, and which is the 
source of much of his power. 

Franz Ferdinand is a tall, handsome man with a 
military bearing, and is about forty years of age. His 
Iong oval face and deep-set blue eyes denote his Haps- 
burg ancestry. An excellent horseman, the Archduke 
enjoys from time to time the sports of a country 
gentleman on his vast estates in Bohemia. He is much 
interested in archeology, and gives liberally toward 
the restoration of castles and historic buildings. 

Following a courtship of several years, Franz Ferdi- 
nand married the Countess Chotek, a governess in the 
family of Archduke Frederic. By his indomitable will 
he compelled the Emperor to consent to this mor- 
ganatic marriage, and when he reaches the throne 
he will doubtless try to force the Austrian government 
to accept this marriage as legal. That would confer 
the rank of Empress upon the Countess, and grant to 
her son the right of succession to the Austrian throne. 
It is stated that Hungary would offer,no opposition to 
such a course, because Hungarian law has no knowledge 
of morganatic wedlock, and recognizes the Archduke’s 
son as heir to the Hungarian crown. 

The Emperor Franz Josef is scarcely on friendly 
terms with his nephew, but, owing to the family laws 
of the Hapsburgs, he is compelled to take the Arch- 
duke’s wishes into consideration. Practically all the 
men at the head of affairs in Austria and Austria- 
Hungary have been selected on the advice of Ferdinand. 

Baron Beck, Prime Minister of Austria, has been 
chosen by the Archduke himself, and Baron von 
Aehrenthal owes his power to the same source. The 
latter has been at the head of Austrian. affairs ever 
since that country changed her policy of tact and peace- 
fulness for one of aggressiveness. Franz Ferdinand 
has long been dissatisfied with what he considers 
“the sleepy ways of Austrian foreign policy.” 
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This man, is Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the . 


When the long reign of Emperor Franz Josef comes 
to its close, still greater power will fall into the hands 
of Franz Ferdinand, and the peace of Europe will be 
in danger of disintegration. 

















Archduke Franz Ferdinand, Austria’s man of destiny 
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| The City of Noise an 









A Halt at Alexandria, in Egypt, in the Course of a 
Journey around the World with a Baby Carriage 


HE arrival at Alexandria is a pain- 
ful awakening. On board we have 
had none of the usual material con- 
cerns of life, and now suddenly a 
network of dirty streets, swarming 
with people whose language we do 

— <2 not understand, wind us in, and 
jet oblige us to take up the struggle 
“for life once more. 

Why must one always be suspicious of one’s neigh- 
bor, if not openly hostile to him? How much energy 
is lost in this sterile fight between likes! No sooner 
in a town than you are at once assailed on all sides 
by those who want your money, by those who hate 
your race and religion (or rather what they take for 
granted is your race and religion), by those who 
condemn your ways and manners, your appearance— 
all that goes to make up the miserable outline of the 
human self. . 

Forget not that Alexandria is the city of the 
periodical plague ; and no wonder, living as ‘it does 
under the sign of the fly! If refuse of all kinds in- 
vades even streets of medium importance, what of the 
old town where children, sheep, fowls, cats, dogs, 
geese, and human beings of adult age sail around in 
literal lakes of flies. The blind are numerous, like- 
wise individuals afflicted with various diseases special 
to the country. All seem insensible to pain, which 
insensibility is, in some measure, responsible for 
their indifference and utter carelessness, for they 
seem quite satisfied with the situation. 

All night the narrow streets, more or less dusty ac- 
cording to the greater or less quantity of dirty water 
thrown out of the windows during the day, resound 
with the rhythmical beat of the tomtom, and the 
weird groans, howls, and nameless utterances of the 
(so-called) religious companies who, under the blaze 
of big petroleum lanterns, perform their fantastic rites. 
Women as lookers-on fill the windows above, and from 
eleven till dawn the hypnotical diabolicism is kept up. 

Mohammedanism grafted itself artificially on to the 
tree of superstitions forming the popuiar religion. 
None of these fellahs has ever read the Koran; they 
don’t know one letter from the other. <A deceit, a 
mistake, and there you are; all “think themselves ” 
Mohammedans, except those who think themselves 
Christians on a similar basis. In reality, here as else- 
where, the principle which really governs the mentality 
of the people is the love of riches. 

Besides the oral mystical universities, held in the 
mosques, there are others where secondary education 
on the European plan is dispensed to a class more 
apish than progressive, not seeming to assimilate the 
teaching they receive, for all their intellectual knowl- 
edge does not influence their standard or ways of 
living. A few gentlemen of high rank who have fin- 
ished their studies in Europe, and have come in touch 
with our modern culture in its home, these and these 
only have any idea of the world and its contents, and 
live in state approaching to mental and moral equilib- 
rium. 

The Alexandria of to-day is less the city .of Hy- 
patia than a sorry Biblical réchauffé. Of the Euro- 
pean town, rich if nothing else, as yet I know but 
little. The Egyptian city is much as it.always was. 
Dust-colored heaps of shapeless masonry rise out of 
the unsavory ground without an attempt at pavement 
or sidewalk, waves of filthy earth and rubbish of all 
sorts seem to beat against the gray walls, clouds of 
flies arise at one’s approach and attack the newcomer 
with insolent persistency; they cling to one, work into’ 
the corners of one’s eyes, up one’s nose, up one’s 
sleeves; they are positively an obstacle to circulation 
in the street. The Egyptian, as of old, his head erect, 
his shoulders angular and waist slim, and wearing the 
traditional robe, walks with measured step and rigid 
gesture, at home and happy with a dozen flies running 
about on his face. The women wear great black veils 
which cover them from head to foot, a perpetual deep 
mourning. Some are very beautiful; all are very 
dirty. Most of the children are moving clusters of flies. 
A noisier populace would be hard to imagine. All 
kinds of merchandise are sold on the street, either 
trundled in a box-shaped push-cart or carried on the 
head in a basket. The venders announce their wares 
in a kind of chant, sung in a strange shrieky voice, 
and working up from a low wail to a hideous howl. 
They are male and female, young and old, and in- 
numerable; pandemonium is the result. The water- 
carriers dress in a kind of leather coat, a bullock’s 
hide slung over their shoulders by means of a strong 
strap, wherein they bring the water when required. 
These men, bound to be strong by their very profession, 
sing out, in a ridiculously plaintive voice, ‘“‘ Maya” 
(water). Another figure of the street is the lemonade 
man. He wears a bright-colored striped petticoat, 





By Lillian C. Gilpin 


and carries his stock in trade strapped to his shoulder 
in front of him, while he leans backward in a most un- 
natural attitude, the strange copper and earthenware 
pagoda containing the lemonade appearing to grow out 
of his abdomen. He doesn’t howl as often as the others, 
but he clangs together a pair of copper saucers with 
a ring and a roll and a bang, bang, bang. 

The midday is hot, and there is a lull in the noise 
from eleven till three, but the night is hideous with 
clamor. Cucumbers, apricots, dates, lemonade, etc., 
are cried in the streets till the small hours of morn- 
ing. Tamtams,. bagpipes, the jangle of bells, hands 
clapping in cadence, the hysterical shrieks of angry 
females, the distressing yells of more or less ill- 
treated youngsters, and added to these the weird 
litanies of the skinniest tribe of cats I have ever 
known—such is the Egyptian lullaby. 

Often the majestic roll of thunder dominates the 
noises, magnificent sheet lightning illuminates the 
sombre sky, and one thinks of Sinai, and then one 
feels the sting of the flea, and one thinks of the plagues. 
The fleas at night are like the flies by day; from them 
there is no escape. The lightning is not, however, the 
only illumination. Although the municipal lighting is 
extremely poor, each push-cart has a lantern as large 
as that of an ordinary lamp-post set in the middle 
of the apricots or cucumbers, like a monster gem in a 
setting of crumpled plush, green or yellow or pink, as 
the case may be. Petroleum from Russia is very 
cheap, which explains such lavish lights. 

Whether more people die to the square mile here 
than elsewhere I do not know; but it seems that they 
do, because each death is accompanied by a three days’ 
howling, wailing, stamping on the part of the women, 
chanting of the Koran, coffee-drinking, and lounging on 
the part of the men, and illuminations of the street 
at night by a double or triple row of those great bril- 
liant lanterns. The funeral wail is, happily, too 
ridiculous to be mournful; it comes as near as can be 
to the “Caw, Coo” of the American Indian. On the 
morning of the funeral a few women friends and rela- 
tives drop in to wail with the widow. The widow be- 
gins to enumerate aloud in a rhythmical singsong the 
many virtues of the deceased. The chant rises to 
periodical paroxysms, in which all the women hoot and 
squeak with energy. Other women, simple passers-by, 
who are attracted by the sound, enter and join the de- 
moniacal chorus. Well-to-do families hire professional 
howlers. This is kept up till the litter is brought. 
Mohammedan burial does not require a coffin; the body 
is laid on a kind of slide carried by four near rela- 
tives of the deceased. At the edge of the tomb the 
body is made to glide gently down, feet foremost, the 
slide is removed, and it rests flat on the earth in its 
winding-sheet. The howling women follow directly 
behind the litter, waving long strips of violet silk, the 
men chant verses of the Koran, a number of hired boys 
sing litanies, and those terrible black spectres, with 
their violet rags waving and winding, set up another 
howl. There follow three days of “open house”; 
benches are hired and set in rows in the street before 
the house, the lanterns hang overhead, “ readers” of 
the Koran chant its verses by the hour, and free coffee 
and food are served to all comers. On the fourth day 
benches and lanterns are removed, the women re- 
appear and howl for a couple of hours, and all is 
over. 

Quite the same ceremonial is not cbserved by all Mo- 
hammedans. Each country has its own customs; even 
between tribes of the same nation divergence is notice- 
able. The Mohammedan bloc, “ Islam,” is consistent by 
its fundamental idea only: the Oneness of God taught 
through Mohammed. The word “Islam” means “ sub- 
mission to the will of God.” The faithful are those 
who submit to the will of God. The Prophet was in 
reality a reformer; he came at a time when the ancient 
monotheism, the inheritance of Abraham, had fallen 
into desuetude, and although by no means supplanted, 
yet was overrun, so to speak, by idolatry and base 
superstitions. The man from Mecca sought to abolish 
idolatry, and restore the pure cult of one Almighty 
God from whom all proceeds and to whom all must 
ultimately return. Mohammed, in order to cripple 
idolatry, forbade the representation by sculpture or 
painting of any living form; furthermore, he forbade 
the bearing or wearing of insignia, lest the idolatrous 
heart might come to worship symbols; he even forbade 
ceremonies for fear of their being practised for them- 
selves and worshipped in themselves, the glamour of 
pageantry being, in his opinion, dangerous for the 
spiritual approach of Supreme Spirit. Beyond exhort- 
ing them to brotherly love, kindness, and justice, and 
inviting them to desist from a few cruel or debasing 
habits, he in no way interfered with the social life of 
his followers. It follows that the manners, customs, 
habits, and prejudices now apparent among the various 
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Eastern communities must not be attributed to Mo- 
hammedanism, as they were generally long pre-exist- 
ent to it. 

The Egyptian of to-day is the. Egyptian of the 
Pharaohs, with the one difference that he does not 
now paint scenes of his life on the wall, nor carve the 
image of his rulers in gigantic blocks, as Mohammed 
forbade these things. Neither does he perform weird 
ceremonies at certain seasons of the year with priests 
dressed in costume to represent the Powers of Nature, 
Mohammed forbade this. And if he no longer embalms 
the bodies of his dead, it is because Mohammed aflirmed 
that the body would be resurrected whole, even if 
burnt to ashes and thrown to the winds. The every- 
day life is all here—the ways of sitting or lying, the 
vessels used for the preparation of food, and the 
clothes (except the head-gear of the men, who wear the 
Turkish fez). Women plait their hair and tie it 
tight. in a handkerchief, as represented on the sar- 
cophagi in museums, only they throw over it, when in 
the street, the Moorish veil worn in Arabia before the 
Prophet’s time, and propagated by the kalifs, not as a 
religious ordinance but as a custom. 

The Egyptians are sober people, working long hours, 
but very slowly and for very little pay. The day 
laborer gets fifteen piastres (about thirty cents) for 
ten hours. They are very noisy, but not vindictive. It 
takes hours of talk to arrive at the smallest decision, 
and then nobody knows what has been decided. They 
build their houses in the same careless way, seemingly 
without plan or preconceived idea, adding a_ story 
here, lopping off a room elsewhere, smudging up the 
whole with mortar, leaving the rafters protruding; 
the rows of bricks undulate as if disturbed by some 
seismic upheaval. The window-cases are set by sheer 
force of habit into openings they were never intended 
to fit. The Egyptian is unruffled by such trifles; he 
has learned the money-grabbing passion, and all his 
ability for orgenization has turned into business chan- 
nels, all his combinative powers are now employed in 
finance. So Egypt has become rich; the craving for 
gold has seized upon her people; religion, philosophy, 
science, have sunk beneath the sand, overruled by the 
golden calf. Moreover, like attracts like, and this 
“commercial ” state of mind of the Egyptian drew to 
his side others like unto himself, Greeks and Italians, 
some Jews—a thieving rascally colony, to be sure. 

English and French are only spoken in the higher 
spheres; broken Italian and bad Greek are the eurrent 
dialects of trade. We, for instance, depend for daily 
use on the little Italian we know. The Egyptian 
tongue is, of course, quite beyond ordinary linguistic 
capacities ; although it bears some semblance to Arabic, 
the Arabs do not understand it. It is a sorry devia- 
tion of the Koranic idiom, a patois. 

One hardly notices the English occupation were 
it not for a few redjackets in the streets and a police 
force run on English principles, though they do not 
wear the helmet. The Egyptian keeps. his fez, whether 
he be soldier of the Khedive, policeman, custom-house 
officer, or simple civilian. The trouble with this police 
force is that not one of its members can talk English, 
and very few French. The hapless stranger may hope 
to obtain some directions in Italian, but they will 
probably be wrong, because the fellow does not know 
what you are asking him. 

The baggage-handlers, hotel touts, ete., are not much 
better linguists; in fact, they seem to mingle the 
various European languages into a strange jargon 
calculated to satisfy everybody. I do not even believe 
that in the higher strata of society things are much 
better. I have been to the largest stores, only to find 
Greek salesmen speaking the motley language I have 
mentioned, or indolent Italian shop-walkers incapable 
of anything beyond twirling their mustaches. Passing 
near a large hotel I observed a flunky attired in spot- 
less whité, ruffles, knee-breeches, white silk stockings, 
and patent-leather shoes. Politely I inquired in Eng- 
lish what time it might be, and he smiled. I repeated 
the question in French. Lo! he understood, and an- 
swered in Italian; such is the power of speech in 
Alexandria. 

The monetary system is a crime in the eves of 
common sense and honesty, a triumph for mystifica- 
tion. Copper coins are worth more than nickel ones; 
nickel coins have almost the same appearance, yet 
double the value, one of the other. The certified 
piastre is equivalent to 5 cents, the small piastre is 
worth 21% cents, and when any one talks about pias- 
tres, you never know which kind he means. The little 
piastre is divided into forty paras, but paras are 
merely thought forms—as a coin no such thing exists! 
Little nickel coins worth 74% paras, however, come to 
add to one’s troubles, and various copper coins of a 
value as yet unknown to me. It is the worst of money 
systems. 





When You Came 


EAR, when you came the day was 
bright: 
The moments, roseate to my sight, 
Flew by me; all my heart was glad 
Without you; but I loved you, lad— 
Loved, in my own despite! 


As morn, I thought, so would be night, 
Nor feared eclipsing cloud, nor blight— 
Nay; fancied naught to life could add, 
Dear, when you came! ~ 
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By Florence Earle Coates 


And now—the good T deemed my right— 
But you with love will still requite 
The follies that have made you sad! 
You smile—there—whisper !—nothing had 
Tllumed for me love’s altar-light, 
Dear, when you came! 
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YAN) BANNER STILL FLOATING O’ER THE TEMPLES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY” 


—From an Editorial in a Western Newspaper 


BY EW. KEMBLE 











FRictarusian—— 


* NoW, MY DEAR RECTOR, | WANT A LITTLE SPIRITUAL ADVICE. 
SWAMI-ISM; AND MRS. SIMPKINS FOR NEW THOUGHT. 


PRESENCE OF MIND 


S2AWYERS’ fees nowadays seem big,” 
ws? said Mr. Rochenoir, the eminent ex- 
pert in railroad law; “ but they are 
no more exorbitant now than they 
s ever were. All sorts of values have 
increased, and our fees. have in- 
creased only in proportion. The 
. 8 principle of taking our own has al- 
““! ways been the same. 

“There was the illustrious example of Judge Bend- 
ingarm, of Cincinnati, who was all shot to pieces by 
the demon rum about the time the Civil War was be- 
gun. His wife and children left him, and he drifted 
away into hopeless obscurity. Mr. Gibson, a cotton 
factor of Cincinnati, went to Memphis early in 1864 
in a state of great agitation. The Federal troops had 
seized seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of his cot- 
ton, and he was sure to lose it unless some able lawyer 
could save him. 
















IN “OUR SET” 


“He could hardly believe his eyes when he ran 
against Judge Bendingarm, much wrinkled, red-eyed, 
and a little shaky, but as dignified and full of wisdom 
as ever. Would he try the cotton case? Certainly, if 
the attorney of record was willing. The lazy jack- 
legged attorney of record was perfectly willing. 
Judge Bendingarm, with a flash of his old genius, won 
the case in one day and saved Gibson’s cotton. 

“The old man often used to tell us the story when 
I was a youngster. He said that fifty dollars a day 
was the highest fee at that period for any counsel 
engaged in a trial. Yet he had saved seventy-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of cotton, and he felt that he 
really ought to charge more. All night he lay sleep- 
less and tossing in his cheap and shabby lodging, try- 
ing to fix the size of his fee. About dawn he had 
made up his mind to ask three hundred dollars, and 
take less if necessary. 


“* About nine o’clock that morning,’ the old judge 
used to tell us, ‘I happened to meet Mr. Gibson in. 


the street. He thanked me once more for saving his 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY: (BOTH): “HONK! HONK!” 
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You SEE, MRS. DELANCEY GOES IN FOR SCIENTIFIC PANTHEISM; MRS. VAN GILTNER GOES IN FOR 
Now CAN’T YOU TELL ME WHAT IS THE VERY LATEST THING IN RELIGION ?” 


cotton, and, moistening his left thumb and foretinger, 


drew a five-hundred-dollar bill from his inside pocket. , 


He handed it to me. I managed to keep from falling 
dead, and then he drew out another, and another, and 
still another—two thousand dollars in all that he put 
in my hands. 

“«** And now, my dear judge,” he said, “ won’t you 
tell me the amount of your fee?” And, do you know, 
T’ll be if I could keep from saying, “ Just five 
hundred dollars more!”’” 





HEAVENLY ADVICE 


CAPTAIN OF AIR-SHIP (to passing aerocabby). “ Hey, 
is this the air current to Pittsburg?” 

Arrocasby. “Sure. Follow these white clouds un- 
til you strike those black ones over there, and turn 
to your right. Don’t fly too high over the city, 
though, or they’ll arrest you for sky-scraping.” 





UP IN MAINE 


THERE was no doubt about it, he was very angry 
when he entered the village grocery-store and de- 
manded to see the proprietor. His face was very 
red, and his voice was raspy, and he shot out his 
words with short, sharp, dynamic jerks. 

“You sold my wife some eggs yesterday, Mr. 
Peavey,” he said when the grocer appeared. 

“ Waal, yes,” said Mr. Peavey, genially. “ Believe I 
did.” 

“ And you told her that they were fresh eggs,” con- 
tinued the visitor. 

* Waal, ves; seems to me I did,” said Mr. Peavey. 

“Well, sir, every one of them has turned out bad,” 
roared the visitor. 

“ Waal, I wanter know!” said Peavey, incredulously. 

“Yes, sir, bad. Now what do you propose to do 
about it?” 

“ Me?” 

“Yes, sir, you.” 

“ Nothin’ ’s I knows on. I can’t lay ’em all over 
again.” 

“ But sec here, Peavey, you had no business to say 
they were fresh eggs.” 

“Why not? I bought ’em for fresh—from Si Wiley, 
00 ” 


“T don’t believe it. Si Wiley’s an honest man. If 
he said the eggs were fresh, they were.” 

“Waal, Si said it, all right. He come in here with 
his basket full of ’em an’ put ’em down on the counter 
an’ traded ’em off for a box o’ sody biscuits.” 

““When was this?” 

“Oh, I dun’no’. *Bout six weeks ago, I guess.” 























THE IRREPRESSIBLE COMMUTER 


THEATRICAL man- 
A ager was seated in 
an_up-town restau- 
rant with a few friends 
-discussing various topics, 
when the subject of out- 
of-town patrons came up. 
Some one remarked that 
the New .York theatres 
depended largely upon 
such patronage. The 
manager gave a vicious 
bite at his cigar, and 
took up the question 
with seemingly unnecessary heat. 

“It is perfectly true,” he said, “that the dollars 
of out-of-towrers form a large part of our receipts; 
and, generally speaking, I would be just as satisfied 
to see my house filled with such people as with native 
New-Yorkers—that is, if it were not for the terrible 
fact. that many of the non-residents are commuters 
from the wilds of Jersey, Westchester, and Long Is- 
land. I have a creepy sensation every time I locate 
any of these people in my audiences. I'll tell you a 
little story which I believe will justify my feelings. 

“Some time ago I brought out a talented, but com- 
paratively unknown, actor in a new and really ex- 
cellent play of strong dramatic appeal. The ‘big 
scene,’ however, did not occur until about five min- 
utes before the final curtain. It was a long play, and 
on the first night, as sometimes happens, it was very 
late when the ‘big scene’ was reached. We were 
holding the audience, though, and when that final 
moment came we had them leaning forward in eager, 
breathless silence. Suddenly, just as that poor, strug- 
gling actor was making the hit of his life, a young 
man in the third row stood up like a man shot and, 
clutching the pretty girl at his side, said in an 
agonized whisper audible twelve rows away, ‘ Ethel 
dear, we’ve missed the last train home!’ Instantly 
a chorus of snickers and titters broke out. The 
scene, of course, was lost, ruined. 
~ “Well, that was bad enough; but next to that 
miserable pair the most widely read dramatic critic 
in New York was sitting. He told the awful story 
in his review in the morning, and all New York read 
it. The second night’s audience came primed with it; 
and, for that matter, so did those of all following 
nights. Always, as soon as that final scene was 
reached, some fook would chuckle, and the curtain 
came down to suppressed merriment instead of heart 





‘sence of one of the 
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throbs and cheers. T 
expected that play to 
run all season, but I 
had to take it off in 
three weeks.” The 
manager paused and, 
remarking the _  ab- 


party, exclaimed: 
“Hello! Where’s 
Brown?” 


“He’s gone,” came 
the rejoinder. “ He’s 
fled—to the Grand 
Central Station. Our 
dear friend was the 
unfortunate com- 
muter who queered 
your play that night.” 





THE RETORT 
AQUEOUS 


EveEN in the midst 
of horror there is oc- 
casionally a rift of 
humor. It is said 
that at the time of 
the Johnstown flood 
a grocer, to whom 
one of the citizens of 














that ill-starred com- 
munity had owed for 
an overlong time a 
good-sized bill for 
provisions, while 
floating along on the 
top of the waters in a raft made of two window-blinds 
and a skylight, caught sight of his delinquent debtor 
whirling around in one of the pools of the eddying cur- 
rent clinging to a large hogshead. 

“Ah, there you are!” cried the grocer, businesslike 
to the last. “ Been looking for you for several days. 
When are you going to pay that bill?” 

“Can’t say just now, Sands, old man,” returned 
the unhappy debtor. “I’m having all I can do to 
keep my head above water these times.” 





CONSIDERATE 


Durine the recent Tuberculosis Congress in Wash- 
ington one of the German delegates visited the Naval 
Hospital. He was shown over the institution, and 
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FIRST MONKEY. “ WILL You OBLIGE ME WITH A LIGHT?” 
SECOND MONKEY. “ Excuse ME; I’M A LApy.” 


duly admired its modern arrangement and con- 
veniences. When leaving he inquired as to a large 
building close to the hospital and seeming to form 
part of it? He was told that it was the brewery. 
“Ah,” he said, “you Americans think of every- 
thing!” 


_——- 


TWO TOO .VALUABLE 


Tue late Henry Miller, who was guide, philosopher, 
and friend to many book-lovers within a thousand 
miles of New York, was a most successful salesman. 
One day he called on Collis P. Huntington and showed 
him a rare copy of , ; 

“There are two volumes of this,” said Mr. Miller. 
“The other volume is in perfect order, as you see 
this one is. You cannot possibly let them escape you, 
for you know you have nothing like this in your 
library.” 

“ What is the price?” asked the railroad king. 

“Seven hundred dollars,” said the. bookman. 

“Those are t66 ¥aluable volumes for my library,” 
Mr. Huntington exclaimed. 

Mr. Miller went back to his place, and sent the 
books to Mr: Huntington’s house with a bill for seven 
hundred dollars. Next day the railroad king sent for 
him. 

“Why did you send me those books?” he demanded, 
sharply. ‘ 

“Because you bought them,’ was the bookman’s 
calm reply. 

“T certainly did not!” cried the millionaire. 

“Oh yes, you did,” answered Mr. Miller. ‘“ You'll 
remember perfectly well when I tell you what you 
said. You told me distinctly, ‘Those are two valuable 
volumes for my library.’ ” 








FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 

THE thing that touches us most deeply is the friend 
in need. 

We knew a man once who was so close that even 
when he died they couldn’t find any heir. 

The imperturbability of the sun is remarkable, but 
it is a poor day that cannot get a rise out of it. 

The proverb “Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread ” was not written to describe the young million- 
aire who backs comic-opera companies. 


HEARTLESS 


Mrs. BenHam. “ Mother tripped to-day and fell over 
that old flagstone.” 
BenuAM. “ Three cheers for the old flag!” 








THE HONEST GUEST 

A VENERABLE lady and her daughter were dining 
with some friends. As the lady was somewhat deaf 
she could not join the conversation, and was busily 
engaged in cutting a piece of steak. 

““Why are you so quiet, mother dear?” asked her 
daughter. 

“ Ah, my dear,” responded her mother, with a bright 
smile, “ while you talk, I say nothing and saw wood.” 





GLASS HOUSES 


Let me in a glass house dwell. 
Rather think ’twould suit me well 
Living in its genial glow— 
I’ve no stones I wish to throw. 
Think of all the sunshine there 
When the sun is full and fair; 
Think of lying in your bed 
With a glass roof overhead, 
Watching all the stars at night, 
And the pale moon’s radiant light 
Streaming o’er you as you lie 
Gazing upward at the sky. 
Think how sociable ’twould be, 
All outdoors for company. 
Think how clean you'd live, and true, 
With all mankind watching you— 
Though I must admit at e’en 
’Twould be well to have a screen 
So that sometimes there might be 
Just a little privacy! 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 








The Heights of Frivolity 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


PHEN Miranda and Charles get off, 
with their lofty standards and high 
ideals, and the atmosphere gets @ 
little more human and companion- 
> able, father, you and I are going to 
show people what a good time really 
is. You'll see.” 

She tossed her head and wrinkled 
her small nose in a characteristic 
way, with an expression of concentrated mischief like 
the mischief of a child. Jacqueline was twenty, and 
her father had never called her anything but Jack. 
There was something between these two—but no mat- 
ter. As she spoke, her father looked up from his paper 
and nodded approvingly over his spectacles. 

“That’s what we shall do, Jack,’ he said, ‘ the 
minute those high-flown moralists are out of the way.” 
And he contentedly resumed his paper. 

Charles and Miranda “ got off ” the next day for the 
summer school, where they both intended to work, at 




















Jack used to remark that her only aspirations 
were toward the world, the flesh, and the devil 


political economy and art, respectively, from which it 
might be inferred that they were young people of in- 
tellectual substance capable of aspiration to higher 
things. These aspirations, it appeared, had oppressed 
their younger sister. Jacqueline used to remark, amid 
high-pitched conversations concerning Botticelli and 
Adam Smith and other strangely assorted groups of 
subjects, that her only aspirations were toward the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. That was her un- 
blushing statement, and Charles and Miranda were 
dutifully obliged to blush in her stead. Not that the 
moral shocks thus administered by Jack, in the faint 
hope of curtailing these conversations on “ subjects,” 
ever met their just reward. Charles and Miranda 
were not so easily discouraged. They talked on. Jack 
went to bed usually, wrinkling her nose, while her 
father dozed behind his paper. 

So Charles and Miranda started one fine morning, 
after innumerable preparations. Their affairs were 
made complex by the necessities of economy, and as 
they were both very thorough, everything was done 
thoroughly. Their bags and camp-stools and easels 
and other paraphernalia were the acme of neatness, 
and the trunks of both contained specimens of their 
sister’s handiwork, as Jacqueline was a mistress of the 
needle. 

She sat now, after the hurry of departure, finishing 
a disturbed breakfast with her father. 

“Dad,” she said, “I feel myself full to bursting 
with the longing for adventure—oh, no mere every-day 
sort, the real story-book kind. How do you feel? 
What mad prank shall we commit first 7” 

“T feel perfectly devilish, my dear—perfectly devil- 
ish,” said her father, setting down his coffee, his mild 
blue eyes lighting up. He had been for forty years 
a clerk in an office connected with government. A man 
forms some habits in that length of time, and he set 
down his coffee in the usual way, scraping the cup 
a little on the saucer edge. 

“We must think up something really new and 
fascinating —and queer.” The color glowed in her 
cheeks. “I can easily think of things, but they’re 


all quite shocking—not at all proper for you, dad.” 
She bit daintily at the edge of her toast. “Shall I 
keep thinking all day,” she added, “and by the time 
you come home have it planned, and will you promise 
to do it, no matter what it is?” 

Her father’s eyes twinkled back at her. “ Anything 
you plan I’ll do—I promise,” he said, folding the 
paper, which he thrust in his pocket, and pushing back 
his chair. 

She kissed him good-by as usual at the door. “ Any- 
thing I plan, remember. It will be the wildest one 
yet,’ she warned as he descended the old-fashioned 
steps to the street. 

“ Anything,” he smiled back. 


Through the bright afternoon Jacqueline sat in the 
library mending the family linen—a kind of work 
which no one did so well as she. Perhaps the French 
ancestress from whom she had inherited her name 
had given her also this delicate aptitude. A little 
flush came and went in her face. 

The household boasted one maid, who now knocked 
at the door. Jacqueline looked up with eyes shining 
from some gay inward light. 

“Miss Jacqueline, the little boy from Mis’ Simp- 
sonses says his mother’s took with some kind of a-tack 
of somethin’, and wants to know if you'll please come 
down to see her and bring some of that same kind of 
medicine you do be givin’ her before.” 

A cloud passed over the shining eyes. “ Tell him I 
will come at once, Martha.” She gathered up her 
mending gravely and hurriedly. 


“ What I despise,” said Jacqueline to her father at 
dinner, “is this absurd routine of a life we all live— 
all except people with loads of money. And some of 
them don’t know how to spend it. We could show 
them, dad, couldn’t we?” 

“JT rather think we could. But what did you plan 
for to-night?—though I’m almost afraid to ask.” He 
looked at her shrewdly across the simple table. 

Jacqueline drank some water. “ Poor Mrs. Simpson 
was ill again. I spent our this-week’s money on her. 
You don’t mind?” She looked at him anxiously, as if 
this were the first time. 

“Bless you, Jack, you know I don’t mind! It will 
give us more time to plan something.” 

* Well, what I despise and loathe,” said Jack, coolly, 
and taking a slice of bread, “is the way people ‘ set- 
tle ‘down,’ as they call it, as if settling down were 
anything worth while or did them any great honor. 
Dad, we’ll never settle down, will we?” The little 
nose wrinkled. ; 

“ Not if we know ourselves. We have to settle 
up,” he added, whimsically, “but we don’t have to 
settle down if we don’t want to. Now, where would 
you rather go if you could choose from all the coun- 
tries of the world? (Give me some potatoes, my 
dear.)” 

She helped him generously, and herself at the same 
time. 

“Let me see... of all the countries in the world. 
Oh, it makes my head whirl. ... . Dad, I shall expire 
if I don’t go to them all.” 

He laughed merrily. “ Well, let’s go,” he said, his 
eyes sparkling into hers. 

It was almost as if they really had gone. 


The next day Jacqueline trudged through a brisk 
rain to Mrs. Simpson’s. The attack of the invalid 
proved to have been evolved from a forbidden bottle, 
and the patience of the listener, who had to submit to 
Mrs. Simpson’s excuses and explanations, which neither 
excused nor explained nor were logically cohesive in 
phase, was strained to its capacity. 

“ Jack, you’re tired. What have you been doing?” 
demanded her father at dinner. 

“Dad,” she said, laying down her fork deliberately, 
“you know I’m not a moralist—you know I couldn’t 
be, don’t you?” 

“Couldn’t imagine it,” he said. 

“ Well, I had to try to be a moralist to Mrs. Simp- 
son, and it tired me more than hard work. Mrs. Simp- 
son had—made a mistake, but I hated to moralize to 
her, all the same. I’m glad I’m not a preacher. What 
I hate is this everlasting goody-goodiness. I’m glad 
you and I aren’t good—our most admiring friends 
couldn’t accuse us of that, could they?” 

“Only comfort we have in life,’ said her father, 
serenely. 

“You're such a perfect joy,’ she smiled at him. 
* But what I hate,” she went on, “is not knowing 
how to have a good time in life—a real, roaring, good 
time. I don’t call Adam Smith or Botticelli a good 
time, do you?” 

“ No, indeed,” with emphasis. 

“ By the way, dad, Miranda needs just a little more 
money. The course is more expensive than she ex- 
pected. Would you mind letting her have our Framley 
Park money? She has written several times about it, 
and she’s awfully worried. ...1I didn’t like to tell 
you. You can go to the park some other time—and 
besides, you can’t have much of a good time there, 
not the kind that satisfies you and me.” 

A frown disturbed his calm forehead. There was 
a short silence. 

“Of course, if you insist, Jack. You know I never 
approve these things.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, dad, I’d like to insist. If you 
don’t send it, it will spoil Miranda’s summer. And 
you know,” she added, dryly, “ Botticelli is all she 
has got.” 

A smile kindled between them. 

“Very well,” he acquiesced. 

“As for me,” she took up the thread gayly, “ what 
I would want would be a mad whirl—the kind that sets 
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your blood rushing and your feet flying and your heart 
beating. Oh, I can imagine—’” Her eyes were lumi- 
nous with seen delights. ... They ate a moment in 
silence. 

“T should plan a day like this,” she presently re- 
sumed: “In the morning a row on the lake among the 
swans, luncheon on the bank under trees, a drive in 
the afternoon, on horseback perhaps; music later, then 
tea, then dress for dinner. After dinner a—a—mas- 
querade ball—yes, and several beautiful dancers in sil- 
very veils to dance especially for—me!” It was a 
triumphant climax. 

* Wouldn’t you be rather tired?” asked her father. 

“ Why, dad!” she exclaimed, “ you don’t think pleas- 
ure tires anybody ?” 

“Tt might tire some people.” He looked at her 
fondly. “ But I think you and I could stand a lot 
of it.” 

“Conldn’t we just!” said Jack, with red cheeks. 
“ But how would you plan a day?” 

“Lord bless me! I’d never plan. I’d let you do the 
planning and I’d pay the bills.” 

- “Well, I could make plenty of bills and keep you 
busy, dad,” she said, with a sort of pleased pride, 
which was reflected in her father’s face. “Do you 
suppose we shall ever see Venice? You know Ruskin 
said that every wave beating on the steps of the pal- 
aces is a bell sounding the city’s doom. Wouldn’t it 
be a frightful idea for us to arrive there just too late 
—a ripple in the water and Venice sunk out of sight 
forever... .” She leaned forward on the table, her 
face between her closed hands. 

“You have read a great many books, for your age, 
Jack,” said her father, suddenly. 

“Not many, dad; I don’t have time,” she replied, 
briskly, resuming her forgotten dinner. 

“ A carnival in Venice—the kind they used to have 
‘in the = old times—would be the thing for us,” 
she finally announced. 

‘“ Exactly the thing,” he said, looking at her with 
that grave and questioning tenderness with which a 
parent sometimes regards the child whom he has blind- 
ly summoned into the world. 


At the end of the summer Charles and Miranda 
returned, more erudite and more emphatically ethical 
than ever. The atmosphere of the dining-room no 
longer sparkled with the star-dust light of gay dreams, 
but Botticelli and Adam Smith reigned heavily su- 
preme. 

After dinner Jacqueline and her father were alone at 
length in the library, and after a while she went over 
and leaned across the back of his chair. An elfin 
smile arched the lines about her mouth. 

“Dad,” she whispered, “if Miranda and Charles 
knew the things we’ve been doing all summer, do you 
think they’d live with us?” 

“They might not want to, but they might find it 
expedient,” -he replied with-accuracy. 

“ Dad,” she said, a bit wistfully, “ I suppose it’s just 
as well we hadn’t the money, with two wild natures 
like ours.” 

“ Just as well, my dear... .” He smiled up at her 
exquisitely as she kissed him good night. 

















“Dad,” she said, a bit wistfully, “I suppose it’s 
just as well we hadn’t the money, with two wild 
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College Disorders—Their Cause and Cure 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 
President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College, Cleveland 









N\ Z \ September of each year, till the last 
(Oy, days of November, the reports of 
WAH college disorders occupy a relativel; 
WAN) large share of the news and edi- 
VA Re torial columns of the papers. These 
bp? VHS ES\) disorders of the present season are 
SESS numerous, too numerous—in fact, 
a = = cach autumn they almost seem more 
frequent than at any preceding. They include, usu- 
ally, class rushes of more or less violence, and these 
rushes frequently continue until the Thanksgiving 
recess. At least two deaths have already occurred 
from such conflicts, and at one institution at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, they have as a consequence been 
prohibited. At a college in Kentucky a student was 
put into a box-car so bound that he could not easily 
release himself, and the car was locked. In due course 











of time it was despatched to parts unknown, the col- . 


lege man inside. Reports of the conflicts in the 
University of Illinois between the students and the 
Mayor of the city have been widely published. 
A New York newspaper, under date of October 
15, contains a report of a collision. In the report 
it is said: ‘One hundred New York University Fresh- 
men, planning to have a smoker and stag last night 
at the Marble Hill Café, Broadway and 225th Street, 
captured fifteen Sophomores, bound them securely with 
ropes and carted them along for diversion’s sake. At 
8.30 the Freshmen sat down to a spread, which was 
to precede a show in which the Sophomores were to 
take no small part. The fifteen roped Sophomores 
were kept standing at attention about the room. Sud- 
denly the door of the grill-room was forced open and 
sixty-five Sophomores swept into the room and started 
roughhousing tactics that wrecked the place and put 
an end to the feast. After turning over the tables aad 
spilling the contents on the floor, they ripped up the 
pillars supporting the roof of the porch and broke a 
few windows.” The list of disorders might be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

The origins of these several types of disorderliness 
are just about as like or as unlike as are the types 
themselves. The traditional affronts to which the 
Sophomore class subject the members of the Freshman 
class are quite as much of human as of academic 
origin and prevalence. Most newcomers into any 
business or calling are supposed to pay some penalty 
for their initiation. The apprentice in the machine 
shop or at the carpenter’s trade, or the new clerk at 
the counter, is supposed to be the object of various 
flings and arrows. The Freshman takes his place with 
other new men. It is also to be said that the present 
custom of assessing certain penalties upon the first- 
year men in college represents a wide-spread and an 
early custom. One needs but turn to the ancient cus- 
toms of Harvard in order to learn what some of these 
penalties were which were exacted in the seventeenth 
century at our oldest college. Among these customs 
were: “Freshman are to consider all other classes as 
their Seniors.” ‘“ No Freshman shall speak to a Senior 
with his hat on; or have it on in a Senior’s chamber, or 
in his own if a Senior be there.” “ All Freshmen (ex- 
cept those employed by the immediate government of 
the college) shall be obliged to go on any errand (ex- 
cept such as shall be judged improper by some one in 
the goverhment of the college) for any of his Seniors, 
Graduates or Undergraduates, at any time, except in 
studying hours or after nine o’clock in the evening.” 
Such customs were simply the transplantings from the 
older Cambridge. Such customs have long prevailed 
in. the early history of all colleges. They are well 
summed up in the phrase “fagging.” <A “fag” in 
both the English and the American sense was the boy 
who did menial service for some member of the higher 
classes. 

The papers have in these last months been filled 


with stories of hazing at West Point and at Annapolis. - 


Prolonged examinations have been made and severe 
punishments have been inflicted upon students who 
were found guilty of maltreating their fellows. The 
matter has received attention on the part of the execu- 
tive offices of the government. But be it said that 
of all places it is most difficult to wipe out hazing 
from. either the military school or the naval school. 
For both these schools are founded upon the principle 
of gradation in dignity. They represent obedience, 
absolute obedience to high authority. Those who 
occupy the higher stations and orders feel they have 
the right to command, and those who occupy the lower 
feel that it is their duty to obey. This feeling on the 
part of both upper classmen and lower cannot but 
result in hazing. The action of the investigating com- 
mittee of Congress and the penalties assessed by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy will 
not result, it is to be feared, in the permanent aboli- 
tion of hazing, at least while the present constitution 
of the schools at West Point and at Annapolis 
continues. 

A further origin of college disorderliness lies in any 
attempt of the college authorities to overthrow _aca- 
demic -tradition, or to institute new rules, or to do 
away with some social or class privilege. . These at- 
tempts affect the relation of the whole body of students, 
or of any part thereof, to the college government, or 
to the traditional college life. The most serious of all 
college disorders arise from these general causes. In 
1868 a serious rebellion broke out in Williams Col- 
lege on account of an innovation made by the Faculty 
in regard to recitations. : 

The famous Conic Sections Rebellion at Yale, in 
1830, also represents a disorder of an origin similar 
to that of the Williams rebellion. The Sophomore 
class petitioned the Faculty to be allowed to recite 


their Conic Sections mathematics in a certain form. 
The petition was refused. Upon the refusal a part of 
the class refused to recite in the manner required by 
the Faculty. No less than forty-nine members of the 
class sent to the Faculty a declaration of independence, 
affirming that they would not recite in the way de- 
sired. Another declaration was also submitted to 
the governing board conveying in still stronger lan- 
guage, that their resolution was taken, that they would 
not retract, and that they would not obey. any summons 
to appear before the Faculty! Such an inflammatory 
and rebellious declaration was at once met by the 
Faculty with the expulsion of forty-four members of 
the class. This action was a surprise to the rebels 
themselves. ‘The forty-four members expelled could 
not obtain admission to other colleges. The Conic 
Sections Rebellion was stopped; and it has become a 
part of academic history. 

All these beginnings of college disorder seem now 
slight, and even silly. But college honor, academic 
prestige and privilege, are very dear to the student. 
Any infraction he is inclined to consider quite as 
serious as does the patriot any unjust increase in his 
taxes, or any limitation of his civil rights. Any in- 
fraction or limitation, however slight, may result in 
serious consequences to the individual student, to a 
whole class, or to the college. But, be it said, seldom 
are these disorders of any sort accompanied by per- 
sonal malice. Good feeling usually prevails. Few as- 
saults by any student upon any professor are made. 
Loss of life seldom occurs. As serious an affair as 
college history affords occurred at the University of 
Virginia, -in the year 1836. Some students organized 
an association called the University Volunteers. They 
desired to bring arms within the university precincts. 
The Faculty forbade. The University Volunteers per- 
sisted. On the second night after the refusal of the 
company to obey the Faculty prohibition occurred what 
might be called a riot! Houses of professors were 
attacked, doors forced open, windows broken. Four 
years later, in the year 1840, as a student was cele- 
brating the anniversary, Professor Davis of the 
Faculty was shot down and killed in front of his 
house. The student was disguised. Seeing Professor 
Davis, he retired a few paces and deliberately shot 
him. It appeared, on investigation, that the student 
had no dislike for Professor Davis, but he had deter- 
mined to shoot any professor who should try to dis- 
cover him while engaged in the celebration. But, as a 
rule, college disorders are free from malice. They are 
usually quite academic. 

The method and means for putting an end to college 
disorders are more important, even if less picturesque, 
than these disorders themselves. 

The first method and, in many ways, the most useful 
relates to the appreciation by the college Faculty of 
the general condition of the students themselves. It 
consists in the officer putting himself in the place of 
the student. Students do not possess all the wisdom 
they think they have. Perhaps in this respect they 
are not altogether unlike other parts of the commu- 
nity; yet, they do have a good deal of wisdom. Mr. 
Lowell is reported to have said, and the remark is, 
I think, in part borrowed from Sydney Smith, that 
“ Cambridge is the wisest place in the world, for the 
Freshman come up bearing stacks of wisdom, and the 
Seniors never carry any away.” But, at all events, 
while the men are in Cambridge, or in any other col- 
lege town, not only do they think themselves to be 
wise, but I also, as a college president, believe that 


’ they have so much wisdom that it deserves most ap- 


preciative attention. The point of view which the 
student mind occupies is one which the college pro- 
fessor and the college president should seek to under- 
stand. He is not at all to be in the mood of a certain 
late Bishop of London of our own time, who, it was 
said, had three remarks to make to each caller. The 
first was, “ What’s your name?” The second, “ What 
do you want?” The third and last, “No.” If college 
presidents of this type have in the past been success- 
ful, they are successful no longer. It was said of one 
of them, no longer living, by one of the graduates of 
the college which he served, that “ he would make a 
first-rate college president, if he could have three men 
to chew up every morning before breakfast.” The 
great college presidents and governing authorities of 
the present, and, I believe, of the future, are men who 
can put themselves in the students’ place, hear with 
the students’ ears, see with the students’ eyes, and 
appreciate with the students’ mind. 

In this general appreciation on the part of the gov- 
erning authorities, intellectual sympathy and dis- 
crimination play a large part. The individual student, 
or a body of students, inclined to rebelliousness or dis- 
orderliness,-are in each case to be asked to state their 
desires with accuracy and fulness. The mere attempt 
to make such a statement not infrequently proves how 
slight is the thing desired, and how easy it is to make 
the change requested. Not a few requests of students 
can in essence be properly granted, though the form, 
or certain incidental elements of the request, cannot be 
suffered. Discrimination promotes settlement of diffi- 
culties. This was the method employed by President 
Mark Hopkins in the putting down of the rebellion at 
Williams College of 1868. He pointed out to the 
students what was tenable, and what untenable, in 
their position. He made it clear to them that they 
could not dissolve their association with Williams 
College. He also declared that the Faculty, and not 
the students, governed, that any combination on the 
part of the students against the Faculty was contra- 
dictory to the pledge which each man made on ma- 
triculation. I also believe that, through personal in- 
terviews, Dr. Hopkins assured all students that in a 
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certain personal independence of each man’s manhood 
he thoroughly sympathized. Under his firm and 
kindly, as well as wise, interpretation, the rebellion 
ended, and the spirit of rebelliousness ceased. 

In a college which I know somewhat well, and cer- 
tainly love much, among the traditions is what is 
known as a Step Ceremony. The Sophomore class of 
each year is supposed to be the guardian of the steps 
of one of the great halls. At the beginning of each 
new year, the incoming Junior class hands over, by 
a certain form, these steps to the incoming Sophomore 
class. Formerly, and for a brief time, Freshmen had 
sought to occupy these seats. On one occasion the 
Freshmen made a combined attack upon Sophomores 
occupying them. The condition was more or less of a 
personal fight, and of course could not be suffered. 
The president of the college called together the men 
concerned. He pointed out the dangers involved. On 
his suggestion a somewhat formal ceremony of a 
speech of delivery and a speech of acceptance, together 
with some wrestling matches between selected mem- 
bers of the Freshman and of the Sophomore class, were 
easily substituted for the pell-mell scrimmage. The 
result was accomplished simply through plain and 
quiet discrimination and sympathizing. 

In making all such adjustments, the heart, it is 
never to bé forgotten, has a place. The lack of heart 
is rather disastrous, both in mood and in specifie acts. 
I recall the ease of a student who was one of a com- 
bination against college authority. The combination 
was broken up. No moral element entered into the 
condition. Many of the members of the cabal had been 
reinstated. One member returned-to the college of a 
morning, and sought out the president. The presi- 
dent received him gruffly and with such words that, 
despite his repentance, he left college not to return. 
The student has now become a lawyer of power and 
of eminence, able to see and to appreciate the condi- 
tion of a quarter of a century ago. But to-day he still 
believes that the lack of heart in this college presi- 
dent unworthily ended his college career. 

But, above and beyond appreciation of the general 
condition and specific attitude of students, beyond in- 
tellectual and emotional sympathy on the part of 
college authorities, these authorities are also to co- 
operate constantly and directly in all the students’ 
concerns. Never, of course, are they to co-operate too 
fully or too directly. It is best usually for students to 
manage their affairs themselves, so far as they can. 
Students’ democracy is a good deal like the com- 
munity’s democracy, expensive but educative. Better 
it is for the students’ democracy, as for the com- 
munity’s, that*they should do things ill for themselves 
than that these things should be done well for them 
by another. But, while preserving the conditions of 
self-dependence, it is well for a Faculty to co-operate 
with students in their concerns. With all fraterni- 
ties in particular should the governing authorities 
keep themselves in close touch, not for the sake of 
directing these organizations themselves, but for the 
sake of making them of the utmost worth to each indi- 
vidual member, and also to the good order and enrich- 
ment of the college. In his annual report to the trus- 
tees of Amherst College, in the year 1887, the late 
President Seeley said: “ Besides other help toward the 
good work of the college, important service is ren- 
dered by the societies’ houses. No one now familiar 
with the college doubts, so far as I know, the good 
secured through the Greek letter societies as found 
among us. They are certainly well managed. Their 
houses are well kept, and furnish pleasant and not 
expensive homes to the students occupying them. The 
rivalry among them is wholesome, kept, as it certainly 
seems to be, within excessive limits. The tone. of the 
college is such that loose ways im a society or its mem- 
bers will be a reproach; the college sentiment, so long 
as it is reputable itself, will keep them reputable.” 

Not a few college authorities make constant and 
wise use of an individual fraternity and of the whole 
fraternity system in helping any member who may be 
flagging or lagging, and also in promoting the orderli- 
ness of the college. Co-operation with the fraternities 
and with every organization of the college, as a con- 
stant method, represents one of the most effective 
methods of ennobling the whole college-life. 

In all adjustments of disorders in the college, the 
purpose is so to be guided by sound principles and so 
to use wise methods that the students themselves may 
receive a worthy training. They are to find in the 
governing authorities that largeness of vision, that 
truth of interpretation, that appreciation of the other 
man’s place, that kindliness of heart, which shall in- 
spire them to use the same potent forces in after-life. 
Every settlement, too, should be so made in result, as 
well as in process, that the students themselves shall 
be joined more closely to their college, and to all 
things that make for wisdom, soberness, and righteous- 
ness. 

If, after all such means and methods have been em- 
ployed, they prove to be of no avail, recourse may be 
had to two things: First, to the civil law; such re- 
course I think should seldom be had. For these col- 
lege students are our own sons in the making. They, 
therefore, cannot be treated as the typical criminal. 
If a father must treat his son as a criminal, let of 
course the lamentable conclusion apply. Such a con- 
clusion is seldom, though it may be sometimes, inevi- 
table. The second recourse is to the parents of the 
disorderly student. Such a recourse may be far more 
properly used than the civil law. For the home and 
the college are usually one in purpose—in making 
the individual/into the worthiest manhood; and also 
one in method for securing this result—the method of 
truth and of noble personal influence. 








THE GREAT “ONE-MAN RAILROAD” OF THE WEST 


By 


O write about James J. Hill’s rail- 
road somehow or other means, per- 
force, to write more about Mr. Hill, 
and in the process to become more 


Oe impressed with his magnitude. Per- 
Ny) as! . . 
Wy, haps the most considerable thing 


about him is that he has achieved 
R and held success through the vary- 
*ing business fashions of half a cen- 
tury. Hill probably exemplifies human force and faculty 
in more various forms and applications than any other 
man one is apt to meet, and the manner in which 
the Great Northern Railway reflects his personality, 
with all its diversifications, is one of the most inter- 
esting things to be encountered in the study of Amer- 
ican institutions and conditions. Save in a purely 
statistical way it is impossible to dissociate the man 
from his creation. 

The longer you remain in contact with the Great 
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PART I 


a curve between Devil’s Lake, in the eastern part of 
North Dakota, and Columbia Falls, in far western Mon- 
tana, a distance of 550 miles. It is almost a crow’s 
flight, and from Devil’s Lake eastward the line drops 
down in about the same fashion to Duluth. But, as L 
said, that is Hill. Even the towering Rockies and the 
upeast and tortuous masses of the Cascades did not 
make him turn and twist to any great extent. 

But, then, there is another side, and many another. 
Opposing lawyers who have tried to get this Old Man 
of the North to answer questions that way have quit, 
fagged and nerve-worn, at the end of a court session, as 
far from the objective as ever. Ask Hill a direct ques- 
tion, and he will shut his eyes and sit silent. When 
at last he begins talking, it will be at some point a 
thousand miles off, and he will take you through a 
personally conducted and enjoyable tour of the entire 
railroad universe, stopping to analyze the prominent 
personalities on the way. After a few hours you have 


discouraged the idea strenuously, for publicity is not 
one of the pet tools of his trade. At last something 
was said that struck a spark out of him. 

“A railroad,” he said, “is either strictly a business 
proposition or it is apt sooner or later to prove a fail- 
ure. There are a few fundamental principles that are 
essential. The rest is rather incidental. To do things 
is attractive, but it is always necessary to remember 
that ton miles and passenger miles mean income, and 
train miles mean expense. The relation of one to the 
other spells the success or failure of your railroad. 
It is simple, but it is bigger than it looks and plenty 
of people forget it. It is easy to overlook the value 
of infinitesimals, and in operation there is a multitude 
of places where money ebbs away in small but con- 
tinuous and fatal streams. One mill added to the 
cost of carrying a ton a mile might mean four or five 
million dollars, and in the same case two mills added 
would probably mean a road’s dividend; and yet it 
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Mr. James J. Hill, veteran employees of the Great Northern Railway, and the “ William Crooks” (the first locomotive used in Minnesota), taking 
part in the celebration, on September 16, of Mr. Hill’s seventieth birthday. Mr. Hill may be seen standing on the footboard of the locomotive cab 


Northern Railway, the more closely you sean its motive 
force, its organization, its operation, its personnel, the 
more clearly you find revealed at every turn the charac- 
teristics of Hill. This impression grows, even upon 
an outsider, until it becomes an obsession. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the men who help 
him run his railroad come to think his thoughts and 
be in most respects echoes of his large individuality. 
He stands in the light and they are the shadows. He 
is, in a way, woven in the fabric. Ask for anything 
in the offices of the Great Northern and you get it— 
after seeing Mr. Hill. Make inquiry about any inter- 
esting piece of construction or a move in railroad 
strategy and the oflicer you are talking with says: 

“Well, along in 1888 Mr. Hill was confronted with 
this situation. The Canadian Pacific had built a 
branch,” and so forth; “so he solved it in this way,” 
and so forth, “and the present line from So-and-so to 
So-and-so was the result. You will notice. that it gave 
him this and that connection and access to such and 
such a district, and adds so many millions to his gross 
tonnage.” 

At first, it seems to you that Mr. Hill is the embodi- 
ment of irresistible dynamics, of main strength, of 
utter simplicity and directness. So is the Great 
Northern. In council, when a new line was being 
considered not long ago, the engineers and other 
cfficers were tracing dubious meanders on_ the 
map of the territory concerned. Hill tired of it, 
grabbed a ruler and a blue pencil, and, with a motion 
like that of a man sawing cord-wood, slashed out a 
heavy line between the terminals and said, “ There, 
now go ahead and draw up your specifications.” 

That is Hill, and that is the Great Northern. On 
the railroad map there is only the smallest vestige of 


the whole answer, perhaps, but it is purely deductive, 
and you will have made it yourself. That also is Hill. 
And when you come to know the far-sighted and in- 
sidious manner in which he has led his railroad into 
British territory and forced the Canadian Pacifie to 
divide with him the great and growing trade of Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, you see worked out in tangible 
form this round-about and strategic phase of him. 

And from whatever point and at whatever angle you 
take this huge transportation system of the north, 
you see in it the face and hands and heart and 
mind of Hill. To-day, surrounded by and in competi- 
tion with entirely impersonal corporate concerns which 
are highly organized and loaded with detail, it stands 
a colossal survival, a virile anachronism—a one-man 
railroad, and the only one remaining since Sam Sloan 
and Collis P. Huntington passed away from the field 
of their great accomplishment. 

But how effective that competition is, how masterful 
and sagacious the Hill method of doing business, the 
record of his road tells plainly. The Great Northern, 
built into an unpeopled land and hanging for salvation 
solely upon the judgment and acumen and energy of 
this one man, who seemed to carry past, present, and 
future in the back of his head, was thought to be sur- 
veyed absurdly far to the north, and was called 
“ Hill’s Folly ”; but it has enriched many people, pro- 
vided millions of dollars to buy controlling interests 
in other roads, and has never failed to pay a dividend. 
When Great Northern ever touches par, it will be a 
reliable sign that a good many other and more pre- 
tentious railroad systems are ready for the tender 
offices of a receiver. 

When I went to talk with Mr. Hill about his own 
railroads, he was more than uncommunicative. He 
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would only be two mills.” Then. he smiled blandly— 
a smile that might be either a benediction or a death- 
warrant. 

When you come to examine the operation of rail- 
roads and the cost thereof it becomes plain how thor- 
oughly this simple, basic economic principle must have 
been ingrained in the course of time into every man 
who has to do with the workings of the Great Northern. 
Mr. Hill and his lieutenants have an almost presti- 
digitative faculty of getting more tons into their aver- 
age freight-car and carrying more tons of freight to 
the average mile of train travelled, with a smaller 
figure of operating cost and a wider margin of profit, 
than most of their competitors. He has applied to 
vast railroad operation the same strong and primitive 
acid by which forty or fifty years ago he tested his 
small enterprises over the frozen trails from Hudson 
Bay and by boat down the Mississippi from St. Paul. 
Tt is a hard and uncompromising system. There is 
very little poetry about it. It hews to the line when- 
ever occasion demands it, but it works out, and it 
conserves a magical credit against times when other 
people have hard scratching to get money. 

In the world there is probably no more striking out- 
ward contrast than that between the Pennsylvania and 
the Great Northern. One, as I have shown, is the sub- 
limation of organized efficiency, the correlation of 
hundreds of thousands of minute parts, with a fully 
trained understudy for every job from highest to low- 
est. The other is—Mr. Hill and the men who work 
for him. In the Pennsylvania there is red tape enough 
to cover the earth. In the Great Northern there is no 
trace of it. When a president of the Pennsylvania 
dies there are half a dozen men ready and fit to the 
second to take his place. When James J. Hill dies— 
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though that day, from all present indications, is far 
in the future—it almost seems as if the locomotives 
of the Great Northern would lose the power to bestir 
themselves, or the car-wheels to turn, so thoroughly 
does the whole system seem to take its impulse from 
its head. A Pennsylvania man told me that their 
problem was a different one from that of the Western 
railroads. I should say it was. : 

Great Northern men smile when you speak of the 
Pennsylvania. They think of Pennsylvania railroad- 
-ing much as the Wyoming cow-puncher does of the 
New York tenderfoot who comes West in puttee leg- 
gings and armed with a 40-82 rifle, a valet, and a check} 
book, to slaughter Indians or be a “ cattle king.” 

“Yes,” one of them said, “ they’re right down there 
in the middle of the money. Their business is to keep 
up a perfect and picturesque system to trundle it 
away, and they do it up to the nines.” 

On the Pennsylvania there is military nicety in the 
uniforms, a Chesterfieldian courtesy, in which every 
employee is schooled, even down to switch-tender. On! 
the Great Northern they come out in their shirt- 
sleeves, look you level in the eye, Western fashion, 
give you the time of day in hearty accents, and— 
refer you to Mr. Hill. 

But they are railroaders just the same, as every 
railroad man in America well knows, and they are 
railroaders because Hill made them so. One of them, 
who controls many thousand miles of road, said to me: 

“Whatever I know about railroads I learned from 
James J. Hill, and I told him once that it was the 
greatest schooling on earth if a man could live through 
it.” 

It is with a distinct purpose in view, therefore, 
that I print just here the names of a few—and only a 
few—of the men who, graduating from this gymnasium, 
have gone to put into practice in other companies the 
lessons this grizzled schoolmaster taught them. First 
is set down the rank to which they had risen when 
they left the Hill employment, and, second, the jobs 
they hold to-day, or recently have held: 

W. H. Newman, 2d vice-president, president N. Y. &. 
lines. Darius Miller, 2d vice-president, Ist vice-presi- 
dent C. B. & @. R. R. A. L. Mohler, general manager, 
vice-president and general manager U. P. Ry. J. F. 
Stevens, general manager, vice-president N. Y., N. H., 
& H. Ry. B. Campbell, 4th vice-president, vice-presi- 
dent N. Y., N. H., & H. Ry. F. E. Ward, general 
manager, general manager C. B. & Q. R. R. W. W. 
Finley, 2d vice-president, president Southern Ry. G. 
T. Slade, general superintendent, general manager N. 
Pp. Ry. G. O. Somers, assistant to 4th vice-president, 
general traffic manager United Fruit Co. §. S. & Ry. 
I’. B. Clarke, general traffic manager, president 8S. P. & 
S. Ry. J. D. Farrell, assistant to president, vice- 
president O. & W. Ry. C. G. Burnham, foreign freight 
clerk, assistant to Ist vice-president C. B. & Q. R. R. 
}¥. H. Britton, superintendent, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager St. Louis 8S. W. Ry. J. L. Cramer, 
auditor, vice-president and comptroller P. M. Ry. H. 
M. Adams, assistant traffic manager, general freight 
and passenger agent 8S. P. & S. Ry. J. M. Davis, 
assistant general superintendent, general superin- 
tendent 0. S. L. Ry. F. 8S. Forest, general superin- 
tendent, general superintendent 8S. P. & S. Ry. J. A. 
Sargent, assistant general freight agent, vice-presi- 
dent Mo. & La. Ry. W. H. Hill, assistant general 
freight agent, assistant general freight agent C. B. & 
Q. R. R. F. H. Fogarty, assistant general freight 
agent, assistant general freight agent N. P. Ry. L. B. 
Allen, superintendent, general superintendent Wyo- 
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ming District C. B. & Q. R. R. H. S. Noble, general 
agent, assistant manager Mutual Transit Company. 
James Robertson, general agent, district freight agent 
D. S. S. & A. Ry. W. G. Tubby, general storekeeper, 
general storekeeper Panama Canal Commission. J. 
R. Kearney, chief clerk, superintendent car service B. 
& O. Ry. <A. M. Lupfer, assistant engineer, chief 
engineer Spokane and Inland E. Ry. The late Allen 
Manvel, general manager, president A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
C. H. Warren, general manager, Ist vice-president 
Rock Island (now treasurer Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York). J. M. Barr, general superin- 
tendent, vice-president, and general manager Norfolk 
& Western Ry. L. E. Johnson, superintendent, presi- 
dent Norfolk & Western Ry. E. W. McKenna, gen- 
eral superintendent, 2d vice-president C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. The late Russell Harding, general superintendent, 
vice-president Missouri Pacific Ry., and later presi- 
dent C. H. & D. & Pere Marquette Systems. T. E. 
Adams, master mechanic, superintendent motive power 
Cottonbelt Road. J. Russell, superintendent, superin- 
tendent C. B. & Q. Ry. H. E. Byram, superintendent, 
general superintendent C. B. & Q. Ry. G. T. Ross, 
superintendent, former general superintendent C. B. & 
Q., as station inspector. Thomas Roope, general man- 
ager, superintendent motive power C. B. & Q. Ry. O. 
O. Winter, general superintendent, general superin- 
tendent Grand Trunk Ry. W. V. S. Thorne, superin- 
tendent, director purchases Harriman lines. A. M. 
Smith, assistant superintendent, now superintendent 
some Southern line (do not remember name of it). H. 
H. Vauhn, mechanical engineer, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent C. P. R. C. P. Adams, superintendent telegraph, 
superintendent telegraph Southern Ry. Nelson D. 
Miller, chief engineer, chief engineer S. P. & S. Ry. 
C. J. A. Morris, assistant chief engineer, engineer 
contractor, and bridge contractor. F. H. McGuigan, 
vice-president, contractor, Montreal. W. T. Tyler, 
division superintendent, general superintendent St. 
Louis & S. F. Ry. E. J. Roberts, chief engineer 
Minot extension, general superintendent 8. I. Ry. A. 
B. Stickney, superintendent construction, receiver C. G. 
W. Ry. Max Toltz, mechanica] engineer, general 
manager Manistee & Grand Rapids Ry. 

The “Hill training,” that made these men and 
taught them to do wonders with the tools at hand, has 
so long been a passport in railroad offices that a nebu- 
lous idea has grown up, even among railroad men, 
that Mr. Hill maintains here a complex educational 
establishment like to that of some other railroad shops 
that I have described. I myself shared that notion. 
When I mentioned it to the president of the Great 
Northern, who happens to be Mr. Hill’s son and who 
learned railroading from the shop and office upward, 
he just laughed. 

“No,” he said; “a lot of people have an idea that 
we run a kindergarten here, where college graduates 
are made into general managers by some mysterious 
hypodermic process. Nothing to it. We tried it for a 
while, but it’s no good. I don’t know how many East- 
ern men sent their sons and nephews up here to take 
post-graduate courses. We have had a hundred or so, 
and only two, so far as I know, ever made good. They 
tried to be railroad clerks in the daytime, and either 
play the society act or decorate our simple Christian 
city at night, and they couldn’t do both and do them 
well. Then we cut it out. I’ve read about companies 
where they start young college fellows in at $60 and 
$75 a month to learn the business. We’ll give them 
thirty if they get down and work just as we expect 
anybody else to work. And if they won’t we don’t 


want them. I’d sooner have a railroad employee’s 
son come in here any day, a fellow who has been 
brought up in close contact with work and knows 
what it means, and isn’t afraid to get his hands dirty. 
That’s the kind of men that pan out.” 

In the course of conversation you can pick up some 
interesting tales in St. Paul of these men who have 
left the Hill school, either with degrees or without 
them. When W. H. Newman was here, Mr. Hill 
tried to interest him in a lot of things—-advanced 
branches, so to speak—but it was no use. When Mr. 
Newman went away into the employ of the Lake 
Shore he himself said that he was sorry that he had 
missed the chance of learning more. But the Hill 
rudiments were well ingrafted, and, like most Hill 
men, he knew more than he thought he did. It was a 
point of tradition and etiquette along the Lake Shore 
not to put more than thirty cars in one freight train. 

“ What’s the reason for this?” inquired Mr. New- 
man when he came across this custom in getting lines 
on his new job. 

“ We've never done anything else. 
said the Lake Shore people. 

“Oh, is it?” replied Newman.. “Then that’s the 
first rule we'll break. If we can haul sixty cars to 
the train that’s what we'll haul, and if we can’t haul 
over thirty we’ll get fixed so we can.” 

There spoke the soul of Hill. Forthwith Lake Shore 
began piling up money and continued to pile it up, 
which was a ‘grand good thing for the New York 
Central long before Mr. Newman, with a regular Hill 
record of practical accomplishment, ‘moved down to 
Forty-second Street. In truth, it was probably that 
accomplishment which made him president of the New 
York Central. It was the Hill method, the blue-pencil 
line, the theory of essentials, and the habit of breaking 
eggs—or conventions—when the logic of business de- 
manded it. 

There is another story which doesn’t require the 
naming of names to add to its value as an illustration 
of the view-point which prevails in the Hill offices. A 
certain banker, who greatly admired the character and 
ability of Mr. Hill, had a son of whom he hoped to 
make a great railroad man, so he sent him up to the 
Great Northern offices in St. Paul. He was the real 
thing in the way of gilded youth, and, as is the fashion 
in stories, he cast his vagrant but discerning eye on a 
pretty typewriter in the office, and from that time on 
let playful attention to her take up the time he should 
have been devoting to freight differentials. One day 
he pulled her hair-ribbons, and then the hard-handed 
hero walked in, man-handled young Brummell down 
and out into the street and “ booted him’ good and 
plenty,” as the man said who told the tale to me. 

A few days later Mr. Hill walked through the office, 
and, as is his annoying but instructive habit, stopped 
to ask the boys a few hard questions. They had to 
do with operation, as usual, but nobody had an answer 
until Johnny-on-the-spot spoke up. ; 

“ Who’s that fellow?” Mr. Hill asked after Johnny 
had left the room. 

“That’s So-and-so. He came in here off. the road.” 

“Seems to be a pretty likely fellow,” said the chair- 
man. 

“Yes; he’s the chap that kicked young Stocksand- 
bonds out of the office.” 

“He is? What did you say his name was?” From 
that day on Mr. Hill never lost sight of Johnny-on-the- 
spot, and the very first opportunity that came—a few 
months afterward—sent down an order to promote 
him to a division. 


That’s the rule,” 





The Opening of the Rosebud Reservation 

















Rosebud Agency, South Dakota, upon the Rosebud Reservation, which has been opened to settlers. Among 
the 114,769 applicants, the first choice fell by lottery to Miss May A. Meiser, of Kennebeck, South Dakota 


HE drawing for the unallotted section of the Rose- 
bud Indian reservation in South Dakota is the 
beginning of the end of opportunity for the public 

to obtain Indian lands by the present method. It is 
estimated that the land the successful contestants 


- will receive will be worth from ten to thirty dollars an 


acre more than it cost them. The Rosebud Agency is 
situated at the southern border of South Dakota. At 
the east is Mitchell County, north is the Lower Brule 
reservation, and a considerable section of fairly settled 
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land. To the west is the Black Hills country. The 
land itself is fairly fertile, much of it open to irriga- 
tion, and is considered as desirable a tract as the 
public has ever Kad opportunity to obtain by the plan 
operative in the present instance. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK.—XII. 


JACK STINGS BILL AGAIN 
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Making Paper from Corn-stalks 


FeAOCTHING hitherto accomplished by the 
Sey government scientists in Washington is 
fai of greater importance than the finding 
of a process whereby paper can be manu- 
Mi factured from corn-stalks. The announce- 
$9} ment of this discovery has just been made, 
and, if practical tests bear out the expectations, it will 
cause a revolution in an extensive industry and will 
greatly obviate the danger of having millions of acres 
of forests wiped out of existence. E 

The preservation of the forest lands is one of the 
most difficult problems that confront the American 
people, and on its solution depends the continuance of 
our agricultural prosperity. It is in the timber land 
that the streams have their origin and are conserved ; 
and when the forests are laid bare, vast stretches of 
country, even hundreds of miles away from the wooded 
districts, may become practically valueless, either 
through increasing aridity or because of spring-time 
floods. 

With the exception of the setting apart of preserves 
by the Federal and State governments, there seemed 
to be no way in which to check the enormous slaughter 
of trees. During the last few years a strong effort 
has been made to awaken public opinion in the mat- 
ter, and to arouse the country to the possibility that 
one of our most valuable national possessions might 
be as completely and wantonly destroyed as were the 
millions of bison which covered our plains but a 
few years ago. But the demand for paper was so great 
that wood-pulp alone was available to furnish a sup- 
ply in the vast quantities necessary. 

Chemists employed by paper manufacturers, as well 
as by scientific institutions and the Federal govern- 
ment, have experimented in vain with fibrous grasses 
and other forms of vegetation; and as one after an- 
other was found .to be impracticable, the determina- 
tion to obtain an adequate raw material grew stronger, 
for each defeat only made further effort the more 
imperative. And now, the Bureaus of Forestry and 
Plant Industry of the Agricultural Department be- 
lieve they have won success by using the humble corn- 
stalk. From this, it is said, they have already made 
five grades of paper and of five different shades. The 
dark and light grays are thick, heavy, and tough, and 
somewhat resemble parchment, but the two shades of 
yellow and the one of white are soft and pliable. The 
white is made from the hard outside shell of the corn- 
stalk, and the yellow from the pith. 

The Department of Agriculture claims that millions 
of tons of corn-stalks will be available each year for 
the purpose of paper-making. It is estimated that 
that amount is now being burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed, although a large percentage of the total 
production is turned under the soil in fall ploughing, 
or is used as ensilage to provide fodder for cattle in 
winter. 

If the expectations of the government chemists are 
realized, it is possible that the farmers of the country 
may have opened to them a new and valuable market 
for a by-product; the cost of manufacturing paper 
may be cut in half; a supply of raw material practi- 
eally limitless in quantity may be assured; and, best 
of all, the wholesale destruction of forests will cease. 

No one can deny that the lumber industry makes 
enormous inroads upon our valuable timber lands, but 
by judicious forestry legislation we may offset this 
drain upon our resources. In spite of modern methods 
of fire-proof construction and the great increase in the 
use of iron, steel, and concrete for building materials, 
wood is necessarily demanded in much of the work. 
However, the outlook need not be so alarming as to 
cause despair. For many years a practical system 
of forestry has been employed in Europe with pro- 
nounced success, and there can be no reason why, with 
a careful study of the subject, the United States 
should not duplicate this feat, 











LAST HONORS TO BISHOP POTTER 
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In the presence of eighteen bishops, the body of Henry Codman Potter, late bishop of the Diocese of 
New York, was buried in the still unfinished crypt of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, on Morningside Heights, New York, the slowly growing edifice for the inception of which he was 
largely responsible. In the background of the photograph may be seen the black-draped entrance to the crypt 








From Hawaii to Mark 
Twain’s Billiard-Room 


ARK TWAIN’S new home at Redding, Connegti- 
cut, has been embellished by a gift of unusual 
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character—a carved wood mantelpiece, pre- 
sented by certain of his friends in Hawaii, as a tribute 
in recognition of kind allusions in his writings to the 
Pacific islands. The mantelpiece is made of curly 
“koa” wood, the native Hawaiian mahogany, and is 
elaborately and beautifully carved. The islands were 
scoured for specimens of the finest grade of this wood. 
The capitals of the columns at either side of the mantel 
are carved in representation of various Hawaiian 
flowers, while upon the immense central panel is in- 
scribed the word “ Aloha”—a word signifying greet- 
ing and homage. The mantel was designed for place- 
ment in Mr. Clemens’s favorite apartment in the 
house at Redding, the billiard-room. 












































bridge, Massachusetts, on October 21, was one 

of the most distinguished scholars in the his- 
tory of American letters. He was Professor of the 
History of Art at Harvard for twenty-two years, ard 
professor emeritus for ten. He acted as the friend 
and literary executor of Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, and 
Lowell. His prose translations of Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy ” and “ Vita Nuova” are unsurpassed, 


(CC trite, ELIOT NORTON, who died at Cam- 






















Finance 


THE PROBLEMS OF ELECTRIC TRACTION 
By Howard Schenck Mott 


N the larger cities of the United 
States why should the business of 
furnishing transportation have come 
to financial ruin? There certainly 
4 are enough people to transport, yet 

everywhere facilities are inadequate 
&) and cars overcrowded. In almost 
every other business such steadily 
growing demand would create a con- 
tinuously increasing supply. The answer to the ques- 
tion must be that the business is unprofitable. 

It has been said over and over again that the street 
railway business in large cities has become unprofit- 
able because of over-capitalization and gross misman- 
agement. No doubt; these are ascertained facts in 
most cases; but do they explain the situation ade- 
quately? These facts are all that an exasperated and 
irritated public can see; perhaps they are all that an 
exasperated and irritated public should see while pun- 
ishment is the need of the hour. But when the need of 
the hour shall be satisfied, the question of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation arises, and then the knottiest 
problems must be solved. 

While electric traction in recent years has become an 
industry of tremendous proportions, yet in comparison 
with steam railroading it is in its infancy, and some 
of its operating theories have had to suffer rude re- 
vision by the test of experience. Granting that over- 
-apitalization and mismanagement in many ‘cases have 
been the causes of utter failure, what was the theo- 
retical basis for over-capitalization? Did mismanage- 
ment arise solely in a deliberate attempt to defraud, 
or did it have its origin in mistaken judgment which 
made mismanagement necessary in order to hide bad 
judgment? These questions are put not with any de- 
sire to condone either offence, but solely for the sake 
of arriving at approximate truth with regard to the 
present problems of electric traction. 

One of the theories most widely entertained among 
the promoters of traction enterprises some years ago, 
honestly or dishonestly according to the individual, 
was that the greater the density of trafic the smaller 
the cost of operation per unit, whether the cost was 
figured per car or per passenger. On this theory, 
which has been found to work well when applied to 
short lines of street railways, huge consolidations were 
undertaken and a wide extension of the transfer privi- 
lege was granted. Capitalization was piled on capital- 
ization, particularly in New York City, because it was 
thought that “earning power” justified it. “ Uni- 
versal transfers’ undoubtedly increased travel, but 
they also lowered the revenue per passenger. Mean- 
time costs advanced, for reasons which will be referred 
to later. Earning power measured by the profit per 
passenger carried dwindled in some cases almost to 
the vanishing-point. 

This situation is very well stated by President Win- 
ter, of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, in the 
following paragraph from the latest annual report of 
that company: 

“For some years past, through mergers, leases, and 
other forms of combination, segregated lines have been 
coming together into large systems, unquestionably to 
the very great advantage of public travel, whatever 
may be said concerning the movement in other re- 
spects. Encouraged by the rapidly increasing demand 
for more and better local transportation, and the as- 
sumption that the gross rate of five cents for the 
carrier could be substantially preserved, enormous ex- 
penditures have been made in the improvement of 
existing facilities and the creation of still more costly 
means of transit, and these vastly enhanced con- 
veniences turned to public use without increase in the 
rate of fare. On the contrary, through the growth 
of transfers, the average gross return per passenger 
has been decreasing until the cost of transportation 
supplied per capita and the amount received for it 
have come unpleasantly close to each other. It is 
obvious that these conditions cannot continue without 
serious results alike to the public and to the trans- 
portation companies. 

The average gross earnings of the company per pas- 
senger were 3.67 cents, and the average cost per pas- 
senger 2.25 cents. The average gross passenger earn- 
ings per car mile were 25.7 cents as compared with 
twenty-seven cents for the preceding fiscal year. It is 
worth noting that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, after investigation, was given a clean bill of 
heafth by the Publie Service Commission. 

In two cities, namely, Cleveland and Detroit, on the 
subject of the local traction situation a series of 
political contests of the bitterest character has been 
waged. In Cleveland, Mayor Tom L. Johnson, who 
had made a fortune in street-railway enterprises, was 
elected to the Mayoralty in 1901 on a three-cent-fare 
platform. The fight of the Mayor against the Cleve- 
land Electric Railway Company was prosecuted vigor- 
ously; and the final result, early this year, was that 
the Cleveland Electric Railway Company was taken 
over by a holding company, together with two other 
companies organized to promote the Mayor’s plans, 
on a most ingenious scheme which allowed not only 
for physical value, but for franchise value and good 
will. Beginning April 28, 1908, a three-cent fare was 
charged within city limits, and beginning July 28 
free transfers were given. The scheme has been hailed 
as a final solution of the city’s traction problems; but 
what are the results? The holding company, the 
Municipal Traction Company, from the first of May 
to the end of July, when free transfers were inaugu- 
rated, earned an operating deficit of about $50,000. 
Professor E. W. Bemis, the superintendent of the 
Cleveland Water Works, who was largely instrumental 
in originating the present scheme, estimates that trans- 





fers will reduce the receipts ten per cent., or $35,000 
per month. On the face of things, therefore, the 
Municipal Traction Company is on the straight and 
narrow road to insolvency. 

Prior to the receivership, on the Union Railway, 
operating in the upper part of New York City and in 
Westchester County, it was possible to travel seven- 
teen miles for a single five-cent fare. The transfer 
privilege had been widely extended, partly in the hope 
of developing a profitable traffic, and partly because of 
public pressure. The hope was never realized. The 
company was organized in 1892, and has never paid a 
dividend. On the trolley line from Old Orchard, 
Maine, to Old Orchard Beach, a distance of fourteen 
miles, three fares of five, ten, and five cents are col- 
lected, a total of twenty cents. 

In the struggle between the utterly opposite in- 
terests of the community and the street railway com- 
panies in the larger cities, in the matter of the fare 
to be charged, the community has almost invariably 
come off victorious, partly due to the pressure of pub- 
lie opinion demanding cheap long-distance transporta- 
tion, and partly to the mistaken judgment of railway 
managements as to the earning possibilities of an 
increase in travel resulting from low fares. Universal 
transfers have been tried, and, as a business proposi- 
tion, they simply “ do not work.” A five-cent fare for 
a journey of seventeen miles is grotesque in its folly. 
The interurban electric roads throughout Ohio, In- 
diana, and other Western States receive a fare of 
roughly 14% cents per mile for each passenger, which 
yields the companies a fair profit. Allowing for the 
advantages of traffic density, it will probably be safe 
te say that an electric traction company in a large 
city would be able to make a good profit at a rate of 
one cent per mile per passenger, a rate which can 
hardly be regarded as excessive for the service ren- 
dered. 

There are many matters which increase the cost of 
operating street railways. The element that seems to 
have been more or less left out of the calculations of 
operating officers who have counted upon the profits 
to be derived from density of traffic resides in the 
fact that density of traffic can be obtained only where 
there is very likely to be congestion of vehicle traffic 
and interruption to the movement of cars. All time 
lost in the movement of a car means a loss in the 
amount of work which each car can do, and an in- 
crease in the cost of the labor of motormen and con- 
ductors. Furthermore, an actual increase in the quan- 
tity of electric current required results from an in- 
crease in the number of stops that a car makes. This 
is very vividly set forth in tabular form by Mr. E. E. 
Kimball, of the General Electric Company, and quoted 
by Thomas Conway, Jr., in an article on “ The Traffic 
Problems of Interurban Electric Railroads” in a 
recent number of the Journal of Accountancy. 

Still other elements of the problem of costs in the 
operation of street railways have the same origin as do 


those affecting steam-railroad costs, on the basis of 
which some of the railroad men of the country have 
undertaken their campaign for higher freight rates. 
The declining purchasing power of the gold dollar 
that results from the steadily increasing production 
of gold throughout the world more or Jess continuously 
increases the cost of everything that a street. railway 
company is compelled to buy. So far as the same cause 
enhances the cost of living through a series of years, it 
necessitates either advances in wages or brings about 
labor disturbances of serious character. Mr..W. C. 
Brown, the senior vice-president of the New York 
Central lines, recently explained in HARPER’S WEEKLY 
the relationship of railroad costs to this matter of 
gold depreciation. It is very doubtful whether one 
traction operating official in a hundred properly: ap- 
preciates the significance of this’ element in rising 
costs. 

Hither intentionally or through ignorance, also, the 
matter of depreciation of equipment. has been more 
generally neglected than it should have been. - Neglect 
to provide for depreciation was a contributory cause 
in the downfall of New York City’s traction system. 
No doubt depreciation is the most intricate problém 
with which an operating officer has to deal. The les- 
son of the necessity for depreciation charges has been 
thrust home by many recent experiences. To neglect 
depreciation in the past, before experience had ‘shown 
its extreme unwisdom, might have been tolerated; to 
neglect it now would be a breach of trust. ; 

It is a hard, unvarnished fact that the larger the 
number of people that can be crowded into a car, the 
larger will be the profits of a traction company. The 
public rightfully objects to overcrowding, and the first 
duty of any public service commission is to lessen this 
évil. Moreover, an urban community desires and 
must have rapid, convenient, and cheap local trans- 
portation; but there is a limit beyond which private 
capital can furnish this transportation at a profit to 
itself. Indeed, if the community undertakes to furnish 
the transportation, the problems incident to “ making 
it pay,” so that it shall not become an additional 
burden on taxpayers, are in no wise changed for the 
better by municipal ownership or operation. The prob- 
lems here enumerated and many others must be faced 
in any event. in the smaller cities and towns, for 
reasons that will be obvious from the foregoing dis- 
cussion, making traction enterprises pay, if they are 
properly managed, is comparatively easy. The trans- 
fer privilege is not so onerous a burden, interruptions 
to car movement are fewer, the number of stops is 
smaller, ete. In the light of these very real problems 
of the operation of electric traction companies, each 
community must decide to face the problems itself, 
solve them, or take the consequences in increased taxa- 
tion; or it must invite and safeguard private capital 
with a definite assufance of a reasonable return for 
the service rendered. No community can afford to 
retard its own growth by seeking to avoid the issue. 





A Remarkable Automobile Photograph 

















taken during the recent Fairmount Park races 

at Philadelphia. It shows the car while racing 
at a speed of more than eighty miles an hour. What 
is to be especially noted is the dust which is thrown 
up by the front wheels of the car. It has been con- 
tended that a racing car at speed never throws dust 
with its front wheels, and most pictures which have 
been taken have seemed to bear out this contention. 
This photograph, however, proves that the front as 
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Te remarkable photograph of a racing car was 


well as the rear wheels “raise the dust.” The speed 
of the camera is shown by the fact that only one 
cylinder, the third, is seen exploding. When it is 
understood that the crank shaft is turning at the rate 
of more than 1700 revolutions per minute, and that 
three cylinders explode at each turn, it is easily noted 
that the shutter of the camera must have opened 
and closed over the lens in an incredibly short space 
of time. In fact, it is estimated that the exposure 
was only one two-thousandth of a second. 
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The balloons awaiting the starting signal 


SCENE IN SCHMARGENDORF SPORT PARK, IN BERLIN, WHERE THE BALLOONS WERE INFLATED. 
BALLOON “ ST. LOUIS” IS AT THE LEFT, AND THE “ BANSHEE,” THE BRITISH WINNER OF THE CONTEST, IS 
TWENTY-THREE BALLOONS WERE ENTERED IN THE RACE FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TROPHY, AND IT WAS EXPECTED THAT ALI. RECORDS WOULD BE BROKEN 


AT THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE. 


Coupe Internationale des Aeronauts 

was begun at Berlin on Sunday after- 
noon, October 11, with twenty-three con- 
testants representing eight different coun- 
tries. At the time of the start a light 
wind was blowing, which directed the 
flight toward the southeast, a most favor- 
able line to follow. However, this breeze 


T third annual balloon race for the 
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LTHOUGH the St. Andrews 
Golf Club of Scotland is now 
preparing a revised code of 
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") @ playing-rules for the 8 
VALUE otees of the game_ the 
VST world over, the finality of 


its judgment is seriously called in ques- 
tion by. the difference of opinion between 
it and the secretary of the United States 
Golf Association on one of the funda- 
mental rules of the game, .viz.,. the 
“honor.” In the rules which have long 
governed the game the “honor” is. de- 
fined by St. Andrews in these words (Rule 
1, Section O): “The ‘ honor’ is the privi- 
lege of playing first from .a_ teeing- 
ground.” . The italics are mine. 

It is accorded to the player winning the 
previous hole. The difference between. St. 
Andrews and Secretary William Fellowes 
Morgan, of the U. S. G. A., is. radical. 
The latter says that playing first is op- 
tional with the holder of the “honor”; 
St. Andrews says it is compulsory. The 
latest pronouncement on this point was 
given out recently by the committee on 
rules of St. Andrews in reply to the Glas- 
gow Stock Exchange Clerks’ Golf Club, 
which submitted this question to the com- 
mittee: 

“In a tie between A and B, A won the 
fifteenth hole. The sixteenth is a difficult 
pitch, and A, having- the ‘honor,’ insist- 
ed on B playing first. Has A‘this right?’ 

The answer of the St. Andrews commit- 
tee was, “ Certainly not.” This reply so 
surprised some American players that 
they wrote to Mr. Morgan for his opinion. 
His response was as follows: 

_“T quote you Rule 1, Section O, Defini- 
tions of Golf, which says that the ‘ honor’ 
is the privilege of playing first from a 
tee. The winner of a hole may play first 
or not, as he chooses.” 

Mr. Morgan seems to be right. What is 
a privilege cannot be compulsory. The 
moment it becomes compulsory it ceases 
to be a privilege. 

That this decision of the St. Andrews 
committee is not the result of careless- 
ness is made clear by the fact that the 
custom of the club has been to play the 
“compulsory honor,” and this example has 
been long followed throughout golfdom. 


did not continue, and several hours later 
the balloons were caught in strong cur- 
rents of air, which swept them in a huge 
circle toward the Baltic. 

A distressing accident befell the Amer- 
ican balloon “ Conqueror ” shortly after its 
ascension. It had been in the air exactly 
ten minutes when the gas bag ripped, and 
the entire balloon plunged downward, 


The ill-fated balloon “ Busley”’ 


THE AMERICAN 


SEA OFF 


Fortunately, the balloon cloth opened out 
in parachute form and the aeronauts 
landed safely. 

The American balloon “ St. Louis,” and 
the German “ Busley,” both dropped into 
the North Sea. The aeronauts of the lat- 
ter were picked up by a passing collier 
after they had floated on wreckage for 
ninety-six hours. 





By William Everett Hicks 


Thus it becomes incontestably plain that 
in this very important particular St. 
Andrews has bestowed a new meaning 
upon a common word of the language. 
If the St. Andrews Club in framing the 
present rules used language so ambiguous 
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W. Fellowes Morgan 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES GOLF 
ASSOCIATION 


as to lead astray so experienced and dis- 
tinguished a golfer as Mr. Morgan, what 
can be looked for from its forthcoming 
revision of all the rules? 

In its reply to the Glasgow club on 
the “honor” the St. Andrews committee 
is believed by many players to have mis- 
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interpreted the spirit of the game. Mr. 
Morgan’s view of the “honor” seems 
more consistent and sportsmanlike. To 
say that the loser of a hole can force the 
winner to play first, whether the latter 
wishes to do so or not, is to say that the 
loser can dictate to the winner—a view 
of the winner’s rights which obtains in no 
other sport. If there is any advantage in 
playing first or second the winner should 
be allowed to claim that advantage. In 
the Glasgow case there evidently was an 
advantage in playing second, else A would 
not have raised the question. There seems 
to be a mistaken idea among some golfers 
that playing first is an advantage. It is 
not always so. Indeed, in harmony with 
that .rule of athletics that it is best. to 
know what.you have to beat, playing sec- 
ond has many advantages. Some players 
believe that if the first man gets a good 
ball off the tee his adversary will “ press ” 
to equal it and thus go wild. But this is 
merely a superstition. There are just as 
good psychological reasons for thinking 
that the first man’s good shot will steady 
the second man’s play as that it will dis- 
turb it. 

There are unquestionable advantages in 
playing second... On a tricky hole with a 
bad cross-wind the second player -can 
gauge the effect of the wind on the first 
player’s ball. If the fair green is dry 
and the ground has a slope he can esti- 
mate how the ball will roll; or, if it is 
easy for a player to get into “trouble” 
and unplayable lies, he can play better as 
second. A good example is afforded by the 
thirteenth hole (“The Devil’s Dream”) 
at the. Wykagyl Links at New Rochelle, 
New York.. The tee is on the edge of a 
bluff, and a long carry is necessary to get 
over the rough in the ravine seventy feet 
below, out of which recovery is almost 
hopeless. Close to the tee on the left are 
dense trees. If the first player “tops” 
into the rough or pulls into the trees the 
second need make no effort to get dis- 
tance. A safe cleek shot will put him on 
the fair green and give him the hole. 

On any hole, if the first player is out 
of bounds from_the tee, whether he plays 
two or three on his next ball, his opponent 
ean afford to play safely rather than for 


THIS GERMAN BALLOON, 
AND HERR HEIDEMANN, DROPPED INTO THE NORTH 

HELIGOLAND, 
RESCUED BY A PASSING VESSEL 


CARRYING DR. NIEMEYER 


THE AERONAUTS WERE 


The “ Banshee,” a British balloon, won 
the race, travelling 272 miles. This is a 
comparatively short flight, for in 1906 
402 miles were covered, and in 1907, 873.4 
miles. 

Germany, England, and America have 
each won a leg on the cup, but for perma- 
nent possession the trophy must be cap- 
tured three times in succession. 


the “Honor” 


distance. Going out of bounds is a com- 
mon thing on narrow fair greens near the 
tee, like the eighth, twelfth, and fifteenth 
holes at the Montclair (New Jersey) Links. 
The writer has seen a player put three 
balls out of bounds from the fifteenth tee 
there. With his opponent playing four on 
the first good ball, would the second player 
have no advantage? 

Another consideration favors Mr. Mor- 
gan’s construction of the rule. While the 
“honor” man now plays first the second 
player can sit back and rest. This breath- 
ing-spell on a hot day and a congested 
course means much, and if the players 
are closely matched may be just enough 
to turn the scale. 

In the final at Apawamis on July 4 
last between Walter J. Travis and 8. J. 
Graham this point was illustrated. Travis 
had the “honor” hole after hole, and, fol- 
lowing the St. Andrews construction, al- 
ways played first. On teeing his ball he 
would notice the pair ahead were not out 
of reach, and he would stand there, club 
in hand, waiting till he could play. How- 
ever, his opponent meanwhile was taking 
his ease on a bench, and when he took his 
stance the field in front was clear and 
there was no one to “fuss” him. Each 
of these times Travis walked straight from 
the last hole and stepped up on the tee 
without having the opportunity of resting 
as his opponent did. In the case of a stiff 
climb to a tee the advantage the second 
man gets in having time to catch his 
breath and compose himself is marked 
and indisputable. Certainly in such cases 
the winner should not be penalized by be- 
ing forced to play first. 

Mr. Morgan in his interpretation of the 
rule does not speak for himself alone, but 
for the entire United States Golf Asso- 
ciation. There is thus a clear-cut, positive 
clash in interpretation. If Mr. Morgan 
is right, then in our tournaments the op- 
tional “ honor” should at once become the 
rule. The possible objection that it would 
be petty or unsportsmanlike to insist upon 
one’s opponent playing first has no force, 
in view of the fact that it is never petty 
to follow the rules. It is taking an ad 
vantage contrary to the rules that is un- 
sportsmanlike. 




































































Is Competition the Life or the Death of Trade? 











PRETAG pty] OMPETITION is the life of trade”: 
r)) so sing the*buyers of to-day; and 
4so sang their fathers. But the 
man who sells does not join in. He 
does not seem to hold out a wel- 
coming hand to competition. It 
MISS would not be strange, could we hear 
. VAS! the underbreathings of his deep sin- 

cerity, to hear him say, rather, 
* Competition is the death of trade.” 

Those of us who hark back to pioneer days, when a 
few early settlers had cut little openings in the forest 
and built their log-cabin homes, also recall that first 
merchant who, watching the multiplying cabins and 
the cutting of roads, located his department store at 
the best “four corners” of the thriving settlement. 
It was a department store, beyond doubt, even if it 
was “a log cabin inethe woods,” and even if its shelves 
were unpainted boards supported by long wooden pegs 
driven in holes bored in the eabin logs. The hard- 
ware department oecupied the front third of the cabin, 
on the right. Log chains were piled on the floor next 
to the kegs of nails. On the counter were axes and 
hammers and augers, in their original boxes. On the 
shelves were frying-pans, kettles, door-handles, hinges, 
serews, ehisels, awls, and other tools and needs of 
pioneer life. The grocery department, although im- 
portant, was crowded back to the middle space, be- 
cause it would never do not to place the dry-goods 
department at the front; for “ womenfolks” were 
quite as much to be pleased then as now. So the left 
front shelves carried piles of calicos and “ cotton 
goods” and boxes of pins, needles, thread, buttons, 
hooks and eyes, bundles of cotton batting, and a few 
of those mysterious articles of feminine need that 
even the pioneer women prize with great appreciation. 
sack of the grocery department were several other 
embryonic departments—embryonic, because the needs 
of pioneers were limited in both scope and quantity. 
Outside, back of the store, were piles of sawed lumber, 
waiting the coming of new settlers to buy roof-boards, 
door-boards, and sometimes floor-boards for their new 
log cabins. 

This pioneer merchant held a positive monopoly of 
trade for a long time, except that once or twice a 
year some settler who was the fortunate owner of a 
wagon drove to some distant village in an older set- 
tlement, where competition had already cut the prices 
of many articles. By and by, however, when the new 
settlement had grown large, and some of the settlers 
had begun to “ prosper,” and the lone merchant had 
just begun to “get ahead,’ some other man with 
mercantile instinet discovered that the dry-goods trade 
of the new settlement was becoming “ worth while.” 
Accordingly, he opened a special dry-goods store on 
an opposite corner with the set determination to 
squelch the dry-goods division of the original depart- 
ment store. 

The cutting of prices, gingerly at first, soon became 
“the life of trade” to the buyers. To the two com- 
peting merchants it soon became a death struggle: 
ene or the other must win, as there was not custom 
enough for both. The battle did not last long. The 
newcomer had counted the cost, and. was prepared to 
sell at a loss for a while, so that in the end he could 
“kill” his competitor and become a monopolist. Then 
he would gradually raise his prices to a “ good paying 
basis.” 

Meantime the trade of the old merchant increased 
so much in hardware, groceries, and other lines that 
he dropped out of dry-goods. That, however, was only 
the beginning of the end. Soon a hardware mer- 
chant “killed” his hardware department. So, one 
by one, each of his departments was “ competed ” out 
of existence, and in his old age the pioneer merchant 
was wholly erushed and _ hopeless. 

Next came « second dry-goods store, then a second 
hardware store, and again the settlers were tickled 
with the cutting of prices. “ Life” for them, but 
death to one or the other of the competing merchants. 
And thus it has ever been. At the “four corners ” of 
the pioneer settlement, at the village of the more ad- 
vanced farming community, and in the growing city, 
where not only merchants but manufacturers com- 
pete for trade, and, by this means or by that, slaughter 
and crush until one or the other “goes to the 
wall.” 

In these later days a more merciful plan is often 
put in operation. Instead of being * killed,” the rival 
is often * swallowed ” or “ merged,” and the two work 
harmoniously together. Then a third rival is also 
“merged,” and a fourth, and in some cases a score 
or more combine to work in harmony and safety, 
instead of in rivalry and hazard. 

However, even that operation does not kill competi- 
tion. The greatest combination ever brought about 
has to meet competition continually. Even the great 
Standard Oil Company is not free to sell its products 
at monopolistic prices. Its active rivals have always 
made it “interesting” for their great competitor. 
Other combinations of men and capital are constantly 
forming to operate in competition; and just as the 
rivals of the “four corners” in the frontier settle- 
ments “fight to a finish,” so Standard Oil and its 
rivals battle for the mastery; and as at the “four 
corners” one or the other is “killed,” so it is with 
all other competition: one has to give up, unless by 
an “understanding,” or an open combination, the cut- 
throat policy is abandoned. 

In most cases, it is naturally the weaker one that 
capitulates. Yet if that weaker one has shown real 
ability, and the rivalry has not degenerated into 
personal bitterness, the weaker one is usually given 
a fair price to retire, or is given a partnership in- 
terest, or a position as manager, that pays him quite 
as well as his individual operation, without the risks 
and hazards and worry of that operation. 











By F. W. Hewes 


While no combination has thus far freed itself 
wholly from competition, as those men who constitute 
the great trusts well know, and while those men are 
constantly confronted with renewed competition which 
it taxes their utmost power to overcome, yet the 
general public do not believe that fact. 

Therefore the buyer, always greedy to buy at a 
lower price, honestly believes that the “trusts” have 
overcome competition, and knowing that it is perfectly 
natural for every man to seek to make all the money 
he can, puts these two views together, and charges 
the “trusts” with doing exactly what he himself 
would do, under such circumstances: making as much 
money as_ possible. 

It may be well to pause here and examine this 
disposition of men to make all the money they can. 
To do that we must inquire into the production side 
of business experience in the common affairs of life. 

Suppose you are a common laborer: Do you work for 
a dollar a day if you can get a dollar and a half a 
day? Suppose you are a carpenter: Do you work for 
three dollars a day if you can get four? Suppose you, 
as man or woman, earn your living in any of the 
many kinds of employment or enterprises by which 
men and women produce an income, as a seller of 
your personal service (whether of brain or of brawn) 
do you sell at a small price if you can get a larger 
one? 

These questions answer themselves. Only under 
exceptional circumstances (for friendship or for char- 
ity) do either men or women sell their personal ser- 
vices for dimes if they can get dollars. Yet, so one- 
sided is human nature that it is exceedingly easy for 
us to-complain if others make all the money they can, 
whenever we, as buyers of their products, are thereby 
compelled to contribute to their money-making. 

It will be helpful also to hark back to the prices of 
a few articles, paid in years past by those of us who 
can remember our, youth. 

The writer clearly recalls the years before the Sugar 
Trust was born, when “ white sugar” was a rarity 
found only in a few homes, and never used except 
for “company.” The commonest “ brown sugar ” (and 
very brown and wet it was) cost fifteen cents a pound. 
Nor had any of the iron or steel trusts been formed ; 
and yet “cut nails” cost seven cents per pound, while 
the first “wire nails” cost even more; and other 
articles of iron (or steel) bore prices proportionally 
high. When. in later years, though before the Stand- 
ard Oil became an “ octopus,” the almost crude “ kero- 
sene” cost from twenty-five to thirty-five cents per 
gallon, we hailed it as a “ wonderful blessing,” even 
though we had to carry it home from the store our- 
selves. To-day, all these articles (greatly improved 
in quality) are delivered at our homes at a much re- 
duced price, and these very combinations that are 
charged with extortion have accomplished this result. 

More than that: the day’s wage of these present 
vears is more than double the wage of those years 
before combinations of sellers began. These are cold, 
naked facts. Records written in those earlier years, 
as well as the faithful memories of truthful men and 
women of sixty or seventy years—yes, even of fifty 
and forty-seven. years—leave no doubt about it. 

What then? Can we face the facts and make any 
show whatever in claiming that the great “ trusts ” 
have made it harder to live? Since one day’s wage 
will buy nearly or quite four times as much sugar, 
nails, or oil, why not say that the “trusts” have 
greatly improved the conditions of living? 

Surely something has brought a very large improve- 
ment. Surely the great combinations of capital and 
effort have, by newly discovered methods and by im- 
proved tinachinery. reduced the cost of production and 
improved the quality of many articles of food, cloth- 
ing, and furnishing, so that to-day the so-called “ com- 
mon laborer” occupies ‘a house, furnishes its rooms, 
and feeds and clothes his family in a manner that 
fifty years ago only “ people of means” could equal. 

Indeed, “ people of means” could not then equal 
such a living, because the excellence of present-day 
products could not be procured; for it did not exist. 
Not only sugar and oil and nails, but cloth and car- 
pets and furniture and carriages and musical instru- 
ments and books and newspapers and magazines and 
a multitude of other articles have an excellence to-day 
that did not exist then. More than that, transporta- 
tion and tools and appliances of large variety are 
greatly superior to those of a half-century ago, when 
individual competition in trade and production was 
rife, and the “trusts” did not exist except as “ wild 
dreams.” 

With the unfounded belief that these modern condi- 
tions have killed competition is coupled the belief 
that the young man of to-day “has no show” in the 
business world. We are told that a young man cannot 
start a business enterprise of his own. because the 
great combinations of capital and of business interests 
have such a control of markets that they can and do 
crush out every attempt at competition or independent 
operation. 

This statement is made by detractors of modern 
conditions as though in past years there was no com- 
petition to battle against. Forgetting the fierce strug- 
gle and death record begun at the “four corners” in 
the newly broken wilderness, and bitterly fought to a 
finish ever since at every stage of advancement, they 
proclaim the difficulties of successful business to-day, 
as though it were a new thing under the sun. 

They ignore the fact that many a foreign-born lad 
(not having half the advantages of our own native- 
born boys) comes to this strange country, starts a 
five-cent trade on a curbstone tripod or on a gutter- 
cart, or opens a little shoe-shop or a carpenter shop, 
or begins some other petty business enterprise, and in 
a few years organizes an independent industry that 
is either successful by its own operation, or is ad- 
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vantageously combined with smaller (or it may be 
larger) enterprises of the same sort. In either case 
the handicapped foreigner becomes a “ well-to-do” 
citizen of this “ trust-ridden ” country. 

These facts, and many others as patent, prove as 
strongly as facts can prove that to-day those who are 
brave enough to meet actual conditions as they are 
can “ win out ” as surely as they ever could. 

Every year men of pluck and endurance are prov- 
ing that the door of enterprise opens as readily as it 
ever did to any sturdy, willing hand that grasps its 
ready knob, turns it to its click, and “ pushes” it 
cpen. That door never yet opened for idle wishers, 
nor for lazy grumblers, nor for star-gazers, nor for day- 
dreamers, nor for political tramps, nor for social-fad- 
dists, nor for noisy reformers, Its guardian demands 
ability, energy, endurance, courage, and unflagging 
industry. ‘Those were the demands of a hundred years 
ago. They will be the demands of a hundred years 
to come. 

That guardian is blind to the exhibit of “ soft cloth- 
ing.” He is deaf to the groans of those who seek a 
“soft snap.” He turns his back on these who “* wait 
for something to turn up.” He is merciless to theory, 
heartless toward the faint-hearted, and contemptuous 
of whiners. 

Yet there can be no question but that there are rela- 
tively more able, successful young men to-day than ever 
before. Some of these successful men are the owners 
of large enterprises. Many more are managers. 
Often these managers are men of larger ability 
than are the owners, and not infrequently they sup- 
plant the owners in a few years. Moreover, while 
managers, they often receive a compensation that the 
individual owner of an individual enterprise of former 
years could not possibly realize. 

And yet, naturally, the buyer ever wishes to buy 
at lower prices the products of the labor of others, and 
to sell at higher prices the product of his own labor. 
Therefore, because many articles of common use are 
produeed by “ trusts,’ and because the “trusts” seem 
to be “making large money,” there has sprung up a 
great popular clamor against them. 

The general public are not aware of the fact that 
in several instances, during even recent years, seeming- 
ly prosperous “ trusts” have gone “to the wall” be- 
eause they tried to sell their products at so low a 
price that they could not make a profit. Dead 
“trusts ” are very silent things, and their graves are 
not marked by showy shafts as marble memories; 
therefore they are soon forgotten. 

Still the fact remains that only here and there, 
as in days gone by, does any man or woman reach 
a financial condition removed from the need of close 
economy and continuous struggle. So also is it a fact 
that the common belief is that the members of the 
trusts have reached that point. The fact that every 
“trust” in the country is still desperately fighting 
strong competition is either unknown or disregarded. 
The fact that, through the operations of the great 
“trusts,” the prices of many of the common articles 
of use have been greatly reduced is either unknown 
or disregarded. The fact that the quality of many of 
these articles has been greatly improved is either un- 
known or disregarded. The further fact that the opera- 
tions of the great “trusts” have brought into use 
many valuable articles of comfort, convenience, and 
health that were unknown in former years, is also 
either unknown or disregarded. 

Because few men are “successful” and the great 
majority are “ unsuccessful,’ as it has been in the 
past, and as in the future it ever will be, so those 
who are not “ prosperity’s favorites ” seek to place the 
blame on-some other shoulders than their own. This 
is perfectly natura!, as it always has been and always 
will be. However, that does not change historical fact, 
nor block the wheels of progress, nor bar the destiny 


of the future. It merely disgruntles the mind of the ~ 


“unsuccessful” one and all the more unfits him for 
any future success. At times its combined and.mul- 
titudinous mutterings make a roaring volume of sound 
that politicians are not slow to take advantage of. 

Just at present, the most astute politician of the 
age hurls. his anathemas at “ predatory wealth,” know- 
ing that the unthinking masses are gleeful to take up 
the ery in thundering chorus. This masterful ma- 
gician of “ practical politics” lays no stress on the 
unmeasured benefits wrought to the nation through 
the great combinations of capital. He makes no 
just and forceful comparisons of the inferior comforts 
of life, the inferior educational advantages, the in- 
ferior provisions for the sick, the lame, the deaf, the 
blind, the crippled, and the otherwise unfortunate ones 
of society of the past generations to the present 
generation. 

The leaders of other aspiring political parties all 
join in the same unjust condemnation, because they 
see no other way to “catch votes.” They all believe 
that “the common people” are against the “ trusts.” 

In that fact lies the pity of it all. It is certainly a 
pitiful condition of political life that compels political 
leaders of all parties to pursue a course of leadership 
based on popular ignorance and unreasoning prejudice, 
rather than on wise discrimination and just judgment. 

The “trusts” are charged with closing the door of 
prosperity by killing competition, when the actual 
facts disprove the charge every month of every year. 
They are charged with maintaining ruinous prices, 
while the actual fact is that the prices of the present 
are not half those of the years before the “ trusts” 
were born. These wholly false charges are seized 
upon by men who ought to be of large enough intelli- 
gence, and of sufficient uprightness, to deny them 
with efficiency, and demand the votes of American 
freemen on the ground of the fundamental principles 
of prosperity, instead of the condemnation of incidental 
faults in the producers of that prosperity, 




















The Wagers of the Golfer 
By William Inglis 


THosE amiable souls who would reform 
everything and everybody in the world, 
cheerfully haling men to the stake, if 
necessary, for the good of their souls, are 
now turning their attention to what they 
think is the evil practice of betting on 
golf. Evidences are accumulating that 
the soul-shattering custom of a “ wet ball 
on the last hole,” or a modest bet of a 
ball “ out,” a ball “in,” and a ball on the 
total eighteen holes.are to be attacked 
quite as fiercely as the habit of betting 
on horse-races and other forms of pure 
gambling. eee 

Certain Englishmen are complaining in 
the newspapers that it is almost impos- 
sible for a stranger to get a match at the 
ordinary golf club unless he is willing to 
bet on the result. American golfers re- 
member the ease of che man who was tried 
recently before Justice Gaynor for the mis- 
demeanor of betting a box of golf-balls 
(worth $6) that he would beat his op- 
ponent in a match. 

It is not enough to say that the com- 
plaining Englishmen are a mere handful 
of fussy old grannies in knickers, or that 
the ease before Justice Gaynor was an at- 
tempt to ridicule the anti-gambling law. 
The fact remains that the movement to 
prevent even the mildest betting on golf 
is under way and is gaining strength. 
Nor is it much satisfaction to know that 
the protest is made only by meddling 
busybodies. They are the type of men 
who always have abundance of time and 
energy to spend on making their fellows 
uncomfortable — for their victims’ own 
good, of course. The English - speaking 
people have been afflicted with meddlers 
during many generations. He was a true 
philosopher who remarked that the Puri- 
tans objected to bear-baiting, not because 
they had compassion for the bears, but 
because they hated to see other men hav- 
ing a good time. It is the same spirit 
that would interfere now with the in- 
nocent diversions of the golfer. Once 
more we feel that for our worshipful 
Puritan forebears we are paying a price 
that staggers humanity. 

For the betting of the average golfer 
is not a heinous offence. In actual prac- 
tice it is as mildly stimulating as cambric 
tea. In this country it is usually the 
“Nassau ”—a ball “out,” a ball “in,” 
and one more on the full eighteen. More 
often than not this results in a loss of 
only one ball, for the true golfer is a 
sportsman of the highest lustre and scorns 
to profit by an uneven-match. The ball 
lost or won is worth only fifty cents— 
surely not a very large sum to stake upon 
the result of three hours’ strife! Even 
if one player wins all three balls, the sum 
that changes hands is only one dollar and 
a half. This seldom happens, because the 
golfer in his keen desire for an even strug- 
gle will insist upon giving his opponent 
an increased handicap if he finds he has 
won on the first nine holes by too big 
a margin. 

But, some eager reformer will contend, 
there are men who try to make matches 
they are sure to win, and play for big 
stakes. Of course there are. These are 
the sharks of the game, specimens of the 
breed of petty-lareenists who infest all 
branches of sport wherein a man may 
add to his entertainment by making a 
modest wager on his skill. But it is not 
necessary to play with these fellows. 
There are not many of them, and they 
soon become known.. One is no more 
obliged to play with a golf shark than 
with a poo] shark or a billiard shark. 
Nor can the thievish propensities of these 
individuals drive decent men away from 
any branch of sport, or limit their en- 
joyment of it. And meantime let us all be 
thankful that history thus far contains 
very few, if any, instances of. men whose 
career toward ruin was begun by betting 
on golf, 

Moreover, there is this practical ad- 
vantage in betting on a matech—it im- 
proves the quality of the play. A plays 
B twenty times, and beats him with mo- 
notonous regularity. The matches are 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. But let A 
give B a handicap of, say, half a stroke 
a hole and make a “ Nassau” bet with 
him. Then we shall find each player ex- 
erting himself to the utmost—not for the 
sake of the trivial money involved, but 
in the hope of honorable victory. And 
the stake is something far finer than mere 
cash. It is the veritable scalp of the con- 
quered foe. 

Some folks like coffee with breakfast, 
and some like tea. How foolish it would 
be for either to invoke the law against 
the beverage of the other! Some take 
their Welsh rabbit plain and drink water 
therewith; others souse the rabbit with 
mustard and two hot sauces, and float it 
to Elysium on a small tide of ale. What 
folly if either rabbiteersman should seek 
to coerce or restrain the other! 

Undoubtedly golf can be enjoyed by all 
players without the shadow of a bet. But 
every golfer will confess that even the 





tiniest wager adds a peculiar zest to the 
friendly struggle. The real question 
seems to be the matter of regulation. 
It would be lavish folly for one man to 
bet a sum which to another would be the 
merest bagatelle. When a roaring Chicago 
financier had a branch office in Saratoga 
a few summers ago, he used to go out on 
the lawn when the market was dull and 
play croquet for $100 a game and $500 on 
the whole match. That was a piffling 
performance for him, though it would be a 
nerve - racking gamble to the ordinary 
citizen who would like to stake a glass 
of lemonade on the result. 

By all means let the zealots keep their 
hands off golf betting, and let the players 
wager in moderation. The rule is simple: 
If one’s chief interest is in the game, all 
goes well; if the wager is most absorb- 
ing, the play is vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and the end thereof is destruction. 





The “Crack Bat” 
By Harry P. Mawson 


One of the wonders of New York is 
undoubtedly Van Cortlandt Park. Not 
only for its beautiful natural endowments 
and historical associations, but because on 
its broad meadows and hillsides New York 
has given to its people the greatest ath- 
letic concourse in the world. There is 
nothing to approach it. As one stands at 
the old’ mansion wherein Washington 
rested, as one sweeps the horizon, one may 
see in simultaneous operation by their 
respective devotees baseball, golf, tennis, 
polo, and cricket, which includes in its 
category every popular game enjoyed by 
the Ameriean people. 

Saturday, of course, is the great day. 
But there are other. afternoons when the 
publie disports itself and provides much 
unconscious humor for the bystander. 
Englishmen come out to the park to have 
a game of single-wicket cricket, wearing 
their starched collars and their “ bowler ” 
(stiff) hats in the hot American sun, 
while an eighth of a mile away two 
nines of baseballists are contending for the 
winning run, every man in complete cos- 
tume for the oceasion. And, after you 
have looked at nine innings played in the 
broiling sun and eighteen young men in 
lathers of sweat, you irresistibly remem- 
ber Li Hung-Chang’s comment upon his 
first ball game, “Do they do this for 
pleasure?” Then you saunter back to the 
cricketers, and that Britisher is still at 
it, his “ bewler” hat set on the back of 
his head, his face a lobster red. But the 
West-Indian negro caps the climax when 
he plays cricket. And some of them play 
very well. One aggregation of a score or 
so of players delighted the onlooker not 
only by their games, but by their monkey- 
shines with which the race embellish their 
smallest doings. One of the players was 
a tall coal-black African, and their crack; 
he caught, bowled, and fielded exceptional- 
ly well. And he knew his class; so much 
so that the rest of the eleven treated him 
with the same sort of familiar deference 
with which the heeler treats his ward 
boss. And he received this class dis- 
tinction with a lordly came-by-it-right- 
fully air that was rich. Oh, I should so 
like to find a place for that coon in a 
play! Well, it came my lord the African 
prince’s turn to bat. He stalked to the 
wicket with a self-consciousness of su- 
premacy that was simply ludicrous. The 
field captain spread out his field for a 
long hit; then summoned in a stumpy lit- 
tle coon, with his suspenders hanging to 
his heels, to do the trundling. He picked 
up the ball and sized up the careless, 
cocksure attitude of the crack bat at the 
wicket. The gallery held its breath, just 
as one does at a ball game when_ there 
are two out, a man on third, two strikes 
on the batter, and the winning run to 
make. As for me, I fully expected to see 
that coon lift the ball to the railroad 
track a quarter of a mile away. The 
erack bat raised his willow, and this is 
what happened: the stumpy little bowler 
drew far back, took a long run, sent in 
a round-arm fast ball which bounced a 
yard in front of the crease then bounded 
in; the erack batter swung supercilious- 
ly at the ball, missed entirely; it struck 
a small hummock of mother earth, eurved 
out, and knocked the leg stump as clean 
out of the ground as if the wicket-keeper 
had plucked it out by hand. The crack 
bat was out; clean bowled on the first 
ball! And that eleven of coons! As one 
man they dropped to the ground, doubled 
up. and rolled—a silent hysteria out of 
pure, pure joy! What did the crack bat 
do?. He looked at his bat, then at the fal- 
len wicket, then talked to his victors in 
that .West- Indian patois which an _ oc- 
easional word revealed to be English as 
she is spoke by his Britannic Majesty's 
Ethiopian subjects in the West-Indian Is- 
lands. The gist of it was that “he bet 
ten shillin’s it couldn’t be done a second 
time by any ——. fool nigger he know’d.” 
And still they rolled. So the erack bat 
threw down his willow, gathered up his 
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belongings, and walked off the green in 
personification of the defeated gladiator. 
And still they rolled. No pans, no jeers, 
no hooting. The purest joy is always si- 
lent just as the greatest grief is dumb. 
Eestatic bliss was theirs. It has been 
well said that true glory in cricket is to 
stand in the field for two days’ play, 
waiting your turn to bat, and then score a 
“duck ” on the first ball of the first over. 





A National Bison Range 


THE bison range in the Flathead Indian 
Reservation in Montana, to establish which 
Congress at its last session appropriated 
$40,000, has been selected. The location 
of the range is the one recommended by 
Professor Morton J. Elrod, of the Univer- 
sity of Montana, after he had carefully 
examined several parts of the country. It 
lies direetly north of the Jocko River, near 
the towns of Ravalli and Jocko. Approxi- 
mately 12,800 acres are embraced in the 
tract, which will be feneed in a sub- 
stantial manner under the direction of the 
engineering department of the United 
States Forest Service. 

Of the $40,000 appropriated only $10,000 
will be available for fencing the range and 
eonstrueting the shelter-sheds and other 
buildings necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance and care of the bison. The remain- 
ing $30,000 will be paid to the owners of 
the land, many of whom are Indians. 
Funds for the purchase of bison are being 
raised under the auspices of the American 
Bison Society, which was largely instru- 
mental in securing the appropriation. 

The first person to spend actual money 
in the effort to preserve the American 
bison from total extinction was: the late 
Austin Corbin, who many years ago fenced 
some 6000 acres at Blue Mountain Park, 
New Hampshire, and secured a herd of 
bison. ‘The Corbin herd became in course 
of time the inspiration of the national 
movement which is now furthered by the 
American Bison Society, founded in 1904, 
and the Montana bison range is directly 
the result of its efforts. 





A Trap for Moths 


THe plagues of caterpillars, which have 
from time to time ravaged the forests of 
Central Europe, are henceforth to be kept 
in check by a novel method of destroying 
the moths which propagate these pests. 
The invention is known as the “ electrie- 
light trap.” and doubtless was suggested 
by the sight of the swarms of winged in- 
sects which flutter about the are-lights on 
the streets each night. 

The trap consists of two large and very 
powerful reflectors whieh are placed above 
a deep receptacle in which are very power- 
ful exhaust fans. This machine has been 
adopted by the authorities of Saxony, and 
is installed on the roof of the municipal 
electrie plant at Zittau. From this eleva- 
tion every night two streams of light are 
thrown by the reflectors on the wooded 
mountainsides half a mile away. 

This experiment has produced magieal 
results. Attractéd by the brillianey of 
the rays from the searchlights, the moths 
come fluttering by thousands along the 
broad paths of light. When they reach 
a certain distanee from the reflectors the 
deadly work of the exhaust fans becomes 
effective, and the powerful currents of air 
suck them into the receptacle. Reports 
say that on the first night three tons of 
moths were eaught. When we realize that 
every brown nun moth lays eggs which 
produce thousands of caterpillars the im- 
portance of this invention appears, and 
the benefits resulting to the forests are in- 
caleulable. 





Austria’s Ban on Dishonest 
Shopkeepers 


A FEW years ago the currency of Austria 
was altered from guldens (florins) and 
kreutzers to crowns and hellers. Misun- 
derstandings, however, frequently oeceur at 
the expense of persons buying goods, es- 
pecially foreigners travelling in Austria, 
because in the shop windows, restaurants, 
ete., prices are given and the goods bought 
under the presumption that they are in 
erowns and hellers, while the bills are 
made out in guldens and kreutzers, which 
are double the value of crowns and hellers. 


The Austrian government has now” 


issued an order that any person placing 
prices in the shop windows, on bills of 
fare, ete., in the former currency (guldens 
and kreutzers) makes himself liable to 
punishment and will be prosecuted. 

Americans entering Austria after the 
Ist of July should know that all prices 
which they notice in the publie streets 
and places must be in crowns and hellers, 
and whenever -an attempt is made to 
charge in guldens and kreutzers the near- 
est public officer should be notified of the 
incident. 





Submarine Signalling for 
Vessels 


ELectric signalling is nowadays a 
means of securing safety to travellers by 
sea as well as by land. A recent inven- 
tion using submarine signalling from one 
ship to another, and from ship to shore, 
in entering harbors, ete., promises to 
make collisions and wrecks mueh_ less 
common than they have been in the past. 
One great difficulty in navigating is from 
fogs, that prevent the captain or pilot 
from seeing the lights of another ship, or 
of light-houses, until he is too close to the 
danger to avoid it. Under some condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, also, sound does 
not travel as far or as true as it ordin- 
arily does, so that bells and whistles can- 
not be heard well. 

The new signalling system works by the 
property that water has of conducting 
sound farther and faster than air does. 
‘Many boys have tried the experiment, 
when “in swimming,” of diving to the 
bottom and striking two stones together. 
If you have ever done this, you found that 
the sound reached your ears with greater 
loudness than when the same stones are 
struck together in the air. The subma- 
rine signalling system works on this prin- 
ciple. At the entrance to a harbor, for 
example, large bells are installed at dif 
ferent points, immersed under the water, 
so that when they are struck the water 
earries the sound. Ships entering the 
harbor have their hulls equipped, well 
below the water-line, with a cavity or 
ehamber containing a special form of 
telephone transmitter connected by wires 
to a receiver in the pilot-house. The 
different notes of the harbor bells reach 
the ship at different times, according to 
their distances away, so that by listening 
on the receiver the pilot can tell just 
where he is on the darkest or foggiest 
night. By having two transmitters, one 
on each side of.the ship’s hull, a. still 
better reckoning of the “ bearings” of 
the ship can be obtained. 





MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS. 

In selecting a food for the baby, don’t experiment 
Baby can’t stand much experimenting. Borpen’'s 
Eacte Branp ConpeNnsep MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mother’s milk. 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and started 
thousands of babies on life’s journey with health and 

ppiness. »*» 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” as cents a 
bottle. o*-« 


Usr_ BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*%s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOT A MIRACLE 


Just Plain Cause and Effect. 


There are some quite remarkable things 
happening every day which seem almost 
miraculous. 

Some persons would not believe that a 
man could suffer from coffee drinking so 
severely as to cause spells of: unconscious- 
ness. And to find complete relief in chang- 
ing from coffee to Postum is well worth 
recording. 

“T used to be a great coffee drinker, 
so much so that it was killing me-by inches. 
My heart became so weak I would fall and 
lie unconscious for an hour at a time. The 
spells caught me sometimes two or three 
times a day. 

“My friends, and even the doctor, told 
me it was drinking coffee that caused the 
trouble. I would not believe it, and still 
drank coffee until I could not leave my 
room. 

“Then. my doctor, who drinks Postum 
himself, persuaded me to stop coffee and 
try Postum. After much hesitation I con- 
cluded to try it. That was eight months 
ago. Since then I have had but few of 
those spells, none for more than four 
months. 

“T feel better, sleep better, and am better 
every way. J now drink nothing but Pos- 
tum, and touch no coffee; and as I am 
seventy years of age, all my friends think 
the improvement quite remarkable.” 

“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and fall of human interest. 
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Archbishop Diomed Falconio, the Papal Delegate to the United States, is shown reading the prayers and blessing the stone, prior to the laying of the block. 
Seven archbishops, thirteen bishops, and five hundred clergymen, scholastics and seminarians had a share in the ceremonies. Among the distinguished prelates were 
archbishops James E. Quigley, Chicago; John M. Farley, New York; John Ireland, St. Paul; Michael Kelly, Sidney, Australia; and James H. Blenk, New Orfeans 








Master of Optimism 


By Louise Collier Willcox 


a ZABLE ARR T was a close friend of M. de Bo- 
HOS: Ser? nald, that grave writer who wished 
all books expurgated by the govern- 
ment and only the best bits publish- 
sed, who said: “There is always 
something satanic in wit.” That 
was full a hundred years ago, and 
the world has spun apace and into 
a very different frame of mind. 
Nowadays more folk would acquiesce if one said, 
“There is always something saintly in a smile.” 
Lamentations and despair are out of fashion; self- 
pity and distrust are looked down upon and the 
world approves of those who send it bounding onward 
with a cheer. Society is by way of being hopeful. 
It has gone on quite a long time in comparative safety ; 
it has grown used to its conditions; it is fairly. ad- 
justed and moderately well satisfied. Books, after all, 
are but a reflection of society, and Mr. Edward 'S. 
Martin offers one of our brightest and truest mirrors. 
To open one of his books and live there for a few 
hours is to come away thinking better of the world, 
one’s neighbors, and even one’s peccant self. Mr. Mar- 
tin tells us if we put a smile into our writing we 
shall get smiles in return. His books are full of 
smiles. There is not a trace of the mockery born of 
malice; there is neither cynicism nor ridicule, but 
there are smiles on every page, smiles that hurt no 
one, but that set you chuckling and cheer you up; 
smiles, for the most part, that are as innocent as a 
child’s and as thoughtful as a sage’s and that compel 
response; smiles, too, at times, that lie on the border- 
land where tears are born. 

In his five or six volumes of essays and two or three 
volumes of verse Mr. Martin has offered a very co- 
herent and valuable body of doctrine and made one 
field of life distinctly his own province. He has dealt 
with climate, courtship, marriage, and divorce; with 
travel, occupations, inclinations, character, riches, en- 
ergy, husbands and wives, and has dedicated an en- 
tire delightful volume to the “ Luxury of Children.” 
In the present volume, Jn a New Century, he has some- 
what turned his face from the domestic field which 
we look to him above all our essayists to illumine, 
and deals with the outer aspects of the new century, 
its proclivities and compunctions, its successes, spec- 
ulations, woman suffrage, canned food and _ noise, 
business honesty and society; and over all its varying 





aspects he spreads the wide mantle of his beautiful 
charity and the unstrained quality of his mercy. To 
endure life and make the best of it is the height of 
wisdom, and Mr. Martin has long since earned..and 
held the title of “ the wisest and wittiest of American 
essayists.” ‘ Style,” he tells us, “is personal.” And 
to read his book is to meet a personality, gentle but 
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mischievous, tolerant but whimsical, and with all his 
learning and breadth of outlook, less convinced of per- 
sonal importance than any writer one can cite. Per- 
haps it is just this moral quality which adds a fine, 
austere virtue to his easy, swift-moving style. Of high 
invective there is no trace; but under his keen-sighted 
and genial treatment many social sins seem too ridicu- 
lous and tawdry to be worth while. His method is 
never obvious, and even when he is most in earnest 
he has a baffling way of hiding his seriousness be- 
hind a light-handed and jesting treatment which may 
be due to that finer edge of high-breeding—self-con- 
cealment. 

It is difficult to analyze wit; to follow its swift 
and unexpected turnings; its surprises; its dependence 
on the very sequence of words. It suffices that a 
sentence should in the general course of things end 
in a given way for Mr. Martin’s Puck-like spirit to 
turn it to the unexpected, as when he gravely dis- 
cusses in the modern woman question those matters 
“that tend to make a man of her”; or when, as in 
the essay on “The Habits of the Sea,” he sums up 
the capacities and invulnerabilities of the ocean: “ The 
sea, to be sure, can stand all climates, is left out in 
all weathers, endures all atmospheric fluctuations, all 
kinds of sunlight,-short rays and blistering heat, and 
still survives. Survives! Yes, but with what vicis- 
situdes of temper!” 

But when all is said, what we really care for in a 
book is its power of holding us and entertaining us. 
Mr. Martin’s books are books we want to see. lying 
on the table where we can pick them up. They lift us 
away from ourselves and give us so happy a point of 
view. “There is no reason,’ he says, “ why our daily 
struggle should not be generous, honest, and jocund,” 
and while we are reading him he convinces us. 

In the two final essays of the volume just pub- 
lished, the essayist moves from delicate charm, which 
is his natural endowment, to a grave and serious 
beauty. There are few sermons that strike as lofty 
a note as is sustained in each of these essays. There 
is rare and exquisite tenderness in the conception of 
“The Quondam Club,” and there is, despite the au- 
thor’s deprecating denial, heroism of a high and beau- 
tiful order in the preceding essay. 

Those optimists who want to see how fine a product 
our day and generation has to offer should look in 
the mirror of In a New Century. 
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How to Elevate the Farmer 


THE commission recently created for the 
purpose of improving the farmer's lot 
seems to have been taken seriously by the 
inhabitants of the rural districts, and 
communications containing advice are 
pouring in by every mail. These sugges- 
tions are all constructive, and many of 
them will be of great service to the com- 
mission when it begins to formulate its 
plans. ‘ 

Many of the letters received are from 
men of public reputation, but the bulk of 
them come from those who are most vi- 
tally concerned—the farmers and the farm- 
hands. The general tenor of these com- 
munications shows that the authors are 
deeply concerned in the work of the com- 
mission and in its outcome. The writers 
for the most part formulate their ideas 
with a hard-headed logic and clearness of 
statement that make it. seem slightly 
doubtful whether the belief in the need of 
rural submergence is well founded. The 
farmers agree, however, that the educa- 
tional facilities in the country districts 
ought to be made more suitable to the 
needs of the present day, especially in the 
matter of elementary agricultural train- 
ing. A number of correspondents urge 
a revival in some sort of the old lyceum, 
which provided a social centre for rural 
communities. 

The one point on which all seem to agree 
is that the greatest drawback to human 
life is its isolation. The remedy most 
frequently proposed is better roads. An- 
other solution which is advocated by a 
great proportion of the contributors is 
the prevention of the holding of large 
farms by persons who do not work them 
themselves. The argument is advanced 
that such action would attract settlers 
to the country, and that if the big tracts 
now worked by absentee owners or held 
for speculation were split up there would 
be greater opportunity for small farmers 
to come in and gain protitable livelihoods. 

Lack of system. is given as the reason 
for the exodus from the farm lands to 
the city by a farmhand in Indiana. The 
farm should be converted into a business 
organization, he claims. Education pays 
in farming. The farmer who plans his 
work and earries it through in a system- 
atic, businesslike manner will be able 
to do away with*the long hours of labor 
that prevent intelligent workingmen from 
becoming farm laborers. The usual farm- 
hand gets out of bed about 3.30 in the 
morning and works till 8 or 9 P.M—a 
sixteen-hour day. No care is given to the 
methodical planning and the necessary 
conveniences that would enable the em- 
ployee to perform his work with the least 
labor and time. 

Though farm work cannot well be adapt- 
ed in all cases to eight, or even ten, hours 
a day, it need not be stretched out over 
fourteen or sixteen hours, the writer 
claims. If the family arise every morning 
at five o’clock and the wife and daughters 
attend to the household duties, and the 
farmhands and sons attend to the chores 
and go to the field at seven o’clock and 
work until eleven of eleven-thirty; then 
go to the field again from one till six; eat 
supper, and do the evening chores after- 
wards, they have done a farm-day’s work. 
Regular hours for work, and regular hours 
for meals, and regular hours for sleep, 
and regular hours for rest and recrea- 
tion, with plenty of standard papers and 
books, including the best agricultural pa- 
pers and books are wanted. 

Many men now earning a livelihood in 
cities say that if order and system were 
used they would go back to the farm. If 
the farmer wants to keep his sons and 
daughters on the farm he must not length- 
en the hours for a day’s work at both ends. 
Limit the hours of work on the farm to 
twelve or thirteen, with pay for over- 
time, and freedom to the hired man on 
Sunday. 





Burglar-Alarms 


Tue burglar-alarm is one of the most 
useful special applications of the electric 
telegraph. Electyicity is the best agent 
to prevent thieves from stealing, for it 
is more reliable than an army of watch- 
men. It is always ready, and can never 
be fooled, nor bribed to neglect its duty. 

The observing boy has probably seen 
the little contact devices that are’ put on 
door and window casings on the ground- 
floors of houses equipped with burglar- 
alarms. From each one of these devices, or 
“ contacts,” a wire runs to a battery and 
“annunciator.” After the family has re- 
tired for the night, if a window, for ex- 
ample, is opened the contact operates and 
rings the bell at the annunciator, and also 
operates a “drop,” showing just what 
room in the house is being entered. The 
annunciator is generally placed up-stairs 
in the owner’s chamber, so that the man 
of the house, when roused by the ringing 
of the bell, can tell at a glance where to 
look for the burglar. The switch is placed 





in the common return circuit of all the 
lines, to put the system out of service 
during the day. The last person that goes 
to bed at night closes the switch, and the 
first one up in ‘the morning opens it. 

This simple kind of burglar-alarm, which 
operates by closing a circuit when a door 
or window is opened, is, however, easily 
put out of order if the burglar suspects 
something and can manage to cut the wire 
before opening the door or window. This 
he may do, at a ‘window, for example, 
by cutting out a piece of the pane of glass 
big enough to put his hand through, and 
then reaching in with a pair of pliers 
and cutting the wire or destroying the 
contact device. This defect is overcome in 
another kind of burglar-alarm, which op- 
erates by opening instead of closing the 
circuit. Opening the contact releases the 
armature of a small relay, something 
like the relays used in telegraph work, 
which closes a “local circuit” at the 
annunciator. .Of course, if the burglar 
cuts a wire anywhere, it sounds the alarm 
just the same. 

In still another kind no exposed con- 
tact devices at all are used, but a number 
of contacts are arranged in a mat which 
is placed under the carpet or under a rug 
at the doors and windows. This form of 
burglar-alarm is very effective; as soon 
as it is stepped on the alarm circuit is 
closed; there is nothing in sight for the 
burglar to derange, no matter how hard 
he may look for it, and he cannot fail to 
give warning of his unwelcome presence. 
On warm nights the windows may be left 
open, whereas with the other forms all win- 
dows must be practically closed. 

It must be said that regular burglar- 
alarms are not put in houses as often 
as they were before the invention of the 
telephone. The burglar-alarm simply 
rouses and warns the people in the house. 
It does not serve to call for help from 
outside—unless, indeed, it is connected to 
a wire running .to the nearest telegraph- 
olfice or police-station. In some houses the 
district-messenger boxes are ‘relied upon 
to call the police if burglars should break 
in. 





A Prehistoric People 


Some very interesting relies have been 
discovered by Professor Henry Montgom- 
ery, of Toronto University, in excavations 
which he has been making in Manitoba. 
He has been engaged for weeks in digging 
for historical remains, and has met with 
marked success, inasmuch as he believes 
his discoveries denote a race of people who 
lived in Manitoba 1500 years ago. 

Judging from the ornaments of copper 
and sea-shell which have been found, this 
tribe must have been in communication 
with the mound-dwellers who inhabited 
the Mississippi Valley from the Gulf 
northward. No traces of boats were evi- 
dent, but Professor Montgomery believes 
that the Mississippi River was navigated 
by this people. 

Specimens of pottery which remain are 
of excellent construction, and the bone 
spear-heads, which were doubtless used for 
fish, display remarkable workmanship. 
At Pilot Mound was discovered what re- 
sembles a painter’s palette made of a 
species of granite. It has a shallow 
groove which fits the left hand, and on 
the reverse side is a clever facsimile of 
a human hand. 

Earthen banks 2700 feet in length were 
brought to view, and are supposed to have 
been used as a stadium from which to 
witness cremation ceremonies, since evi- 
dences of such funeral rites were discov- 
ered. Professor Montgomery has not yet 
been able to connect this newly discov- 
ered prehistoric tribe with any other 
known race, though it is probable that they 
will. be classed among the mound-build- 
ers. - 





Sugar as a Disinfectant 


In many parts of Europe it is cus- 
tomary among the people to burn sugar 
in sick-rooms—a practice which is con- 
sidered by physicians as an innocent su- 
perstition, neither beneficial nor harmful. 

Professor Trilbert, of the Pasteur In- 
stitute at Paris, has, however, demon- 
strated recently that burning sugar de- 
velops formic acetylene-hydrogen—one of 
the most powerful antiseptic gases known. 
Vive grams of sugar (77.16 grains) 
were burned under a glass bell holding 
ten quarts. After the vapor had cooled, 
bacilli of typhus, tuberculosis, cholera, 
smallpox, ete., were placed in the bell in 
open glass tubes, and within half an hour 
all the microbes were dead. 

If sugar is burned in a ‘closed vessel 
containing putrified meat the offensive 
odor -disappears at once. . The popular 
faith in the disinfecting qualities of 
burnt sugar appears, therefore, to be well 
founded. 
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VERCOMES the monotony of food 
and promotes that harmony of mind 
and stomach so conducive to longevity. 


It makes you healthy, hearty and happy. 
In “Splits” if desired. 
Cafes, Restaurants and Dealers. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, - - HUDSON, N. Y. 
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has never had an equal. 
Smooth creamy. 
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New ENGLAND GETS 
First SERVICE 


ONERATETOALL POINTS 


50 WORDSFOR25CENTS 


Old Or- 
d, Me., 
+ Portsmouth, N. H., Ex- 
Law- 


at rates so low and service so accurate and 
prompt that they are wondering at their former 
patience with exorbitant rates and inadequate 
service. 


gq New lines will be opened as rapidly as 
physical and financial conditions permit until 
eyeny city in the United States will be sending— 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


gq An interesting illustrated booklet has been 
prepared, describing in detail the invention, 
its operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking 
for Booklet No. 109. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


Author of ‘ Lux Crucis” 








Cloth, Post 8vo. 
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ments and our catalog is free. 

Write for catalog. 
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Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 

Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best peonle of both sexes. Quickly in- 
Receipts 

We seil on pay- 


Nearly 5,000 sold to date. 
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MOTORS AND MANNERS IN LONDON. 


THE RIVAL. 


“Hurry up with the tea and sugar, Bill—the kittle’s boiling.” 


—From ‘“‘ The Tatler.’ 
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DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance 
which have proved to be: of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. 
Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, 
brilliancy, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, = = $2.25 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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famous Amer- 
ican Cham- 
pagne growing 
wonderfully. 
Its delicious fla- 
vor and bou- 
quet never fails 
to give lasting 
satisfaction — its 
purity is acknow- 
ledged the world 
over. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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The Wall Street Journal 


$1 monthly; $12 yearly. Sample on request. 
DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
44 Broad St., New York 
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Is A Bottled Delight 


A cherry or an olive isn’t the 
sign of a good cocktail. Most 
mixed-at-the-bar concoctions lack 
the one element that makes the 
drink enjoyable—absolute unifor- 
mity of proportion. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are the only perfect 

cocktails because they’re mixed to 

measure, always uniform, alwaysright. 


Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey 
base), are universal favorites. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


Hartford New York 
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ages. A few dashes give ———e 
flavor and taste to and increase the t 
effect of Grape Fruit. 
Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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Astronomy 
With the Naked Eye 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to 
know just the plain things about 
No 
special knowledge required —and 


it reads like a novel—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 


Net $1.40 
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